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THE BROADENING CONCERNS OF 
ADMINISTRATORS 


rye traditional distinction between policy 
I and.administration was in many respects a 
comforting one for bureaucrats. The govern- 
mental: world was divided between politics 
and nonpolitics, and the professional admin- 
istrator occupied the more serene and_ pro- 
tected waters. The distinction, of course, as 
sumed that the important value judgments 
were made by nonadministrators. This per- 
mitted the central concern of administrators 
to be efficiency. The administrator's job was 
to reach a goal, set by others, as eflectively 
and economically as possible. A rational ad- 
ministration, to maximize output and mini 
mize input, was thus feasible. Generalized, 
transferable ways of securing efficiency, known 
as principles, became possible. 

Even when students and practitioners first 
admitted that policy was made within the ad- 
ministration, it was easier to say that the ad- 
ministrators merely filled in the interstices of 
previously determined general policy. In these 
terms, consistency with the broader policy 
was the chief criterion of administrative pol- 
icy-making. The administrator was still an er- 
rand boy, with only a limited choice as to 
route. 

It was greatly disquieting, with more rami- 
fications that we have yet admitted, when our 
examinations led us, in many cases rather 
reluctantly, to the conclusion that much pol- 
icy is being made and that many political 
choices are occurring within administration, 
and that these are often in directions and 
areas not envisioned or understood by the 
presumed “political” superiors, and 
sometimes toward ends which they would 
perhaps disapprove. Civil servants then be- 
come part of the process of government, not 
just of administration. Many civil servants are 
still not aware of what this change in percep- 
tion means; they prefer the more comfortable 
position of neutral competence, and protest 
greatly when they are propelled conceptually 
into a new role. 


even 


In this new role, what is to be the touch- 
stone of administrative endeavor? In making 
politico-administrative decisions, is the gov- 
erning guideline to be responsibility to the 
people through elected politicians? Or is it 
to be an educated concern for the “public in- 
terest,” a concern to give the people what 
they ought to want, on the assumption that 
no clear mandate from the people is likely on 
many or most matters dealt with by public ad- 
ministrators? 

The question is not one of abstract specula- 
tion. Should the administrator put fluoride in 
the drinking water quietly, without discus- 
sion, or should he ask for a referendum? 
Should he try to integrate schools and public 
housing, or should he drag his feet as a ma- 
jority of his community may wish? Should he 
finance hospital care for indigents by putting 
up the hospital rates for those able to pay, or 
should he insist that money for this purpose 
come from general taxation? Should he, within 
the limits of the law, try to get more people 
on public assistance rolls, or get more people 
off the rolls? Should he raid the country club 
in a dry town, or not? Should he buy locally, 
or at the best price? 

It would be gratifying to answer these 
questions by a rule or formula, but rules and 
formulas are not easy to come by or to de- 
fend. Thoughtful administrators may agree 
that public servants, even more than most 
people, have not one or two but many mas- 
ters. To the concept of a single line of respon- 
sibility has been added that of dual super- 
vision. Both have merits—and limits. An 
effective public servant is sensitive to the di- 
rection and intensity of the wishes of many 
people and groups, and tries to shape his ac- 
tions to please as many as possible. He not 
only has many outside masters; to a varying 
degree he is himself one of the masters, re- 
quired to make his own value choices. In 
some areas, where his legal duties are explicit 
or his hierarchial supervisors alert, his range 





of choice is constricted, but in other areas, his 
own concept of the public interest may have 
wide range. 

If this description of the role of the admin 
istrator, which has been getting support from 
many directions in recent years, has validity, 
there are many implications for the study of 
public administration, and for the scope of 
activities appropriate to a prolessional society 
of administrators. The gap between publi 
administration on the one hand and political 
science, economics, sociology, and philosophy 
on the other is narrowed, as is the gap be 
tween civil servant and partisan politician 

Fascinating though these speculations may 
be, they should not cause us to lose the gains 
we have made while grasping for others. 
While they may be seen in new light, there 
are still ratios between input and output, and 
some ways of doing business are cheaper and 


more effective than others. Machines can keep 
some records better than men, and the saving 
can be measured in man-hours and dollars. A 
central car pool may provide more transport 
for less money than a car in each agency. One 
of the most pervasive of the forces and values 
with which administrators must be concerned 
is a relatively objective search for efficiency. 
It must be weighed in the balance along with 
other forces and values when administrative 
decisions are made, 

Recognition of the broadening concerns of 
public administrators may shake some of the 
security and self-confidence of practitioners 
and students, but (as experienced and sensi- 
tive public officers and employees have long 
known) it makes practice and study more in- 
triguing as well as more complex. 


York WILLBERN 


Public Administration Review is intended to promote the exchange of ideas 
among public officials and students of administration. The various views of pub- 
lic policy and public administration expressed herein are the private opinions of 
the authors; they do not necessarily reflect the official views of the agencies for 
which they work or the opinions of the editors of this journal. 
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Federal-State Relations 


By G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 


Governor, State of Michigan 





r WAS suggested that I address myself today 
to the subject of “federal-state relations.” 
I am most eager to do this—not just as a 

Governor who, after almost nine years in office 

and at least five years of federal experience ex 

clusive of military service, should have some 
ideas on the subject—but also as a politician 

who recognizes that states’ rights is not only a 

subject but also something of a cult with a 

litany all of its own. 

Let me hasten to say, I shall not endeavor to 
lecture on the law or the political science as 
pects of our subject. As a matter of fact, I'd 
just as soon try to teach that other Williams 
how to hit a baseball or a certain popular fig 
ure how to hit a golf ball as to give a lecture 
to such professionals as you ladies and gentle 
men. 


The Condition of State Government 


Lyre I should. like to take up this noon is 
the condition in which we find the fed 
eral-state system as we move into the second 
half of that 


system is preparing itself to meet the rising 


the twentieth century and how 


challenges of the near future. It is pretty ap 


| 
parent that the federal government, faced with 
the unprecedented challenge of guiding the 
world to peace and the country to prosperity, 
finds itself all tied up with a multiplicity of 
local activities as well. The states, faced with 
the explosive and exploding problem of met 


ropolitan living, have failed to come to grips 


Nott This article was a luncheon address at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science As 
sociation, September 5, 1957 


with this and many another problem, with the 
result that their citizens have looked more and 
more to Washington. Why this is, and whether 
and how our federal-state system can adapt it 
self to serve this and succeeding generations, 
is what I'd like to explore with you this after 
noon 

The relative lack of interest shown by the 
American people toward state and local gov 
ernments will complicate our efforts to revise 
the federal-state system. As Professor V. O. Key 
stated it, they “are not boiling with concern 
about the working of their state government.” 
Because of the depression, the World War, 
and the cold war, there are understandable 
reasons for this apathy. But a strengthening in 
public interest and respect for state and local 
government is essential to continued progress 
in the United States. 

It is my belief that in an age of Madison Av 
enue and machine-made uniformity we need 
to strengthen every bit of creative diversity we 
possess. Our many great cities and our forty 
eight, hopefully fifty, great and differing states, 
can provide a rich variety of thought and ac 
tion no single-centered nation can hope to at 
tain, 

It is true, as any candid observer must agree, 
that our pattern of state and local government 
may fail to meet the challenge of creative ac 
tion and relapse into futile frustration and 
eventual national centralization. Certainly 
such a gloomy view was prevalent and seemed 
justified in the dark days of the thirties when 
bankruptcy faced every level of government 
below the nation and it alone possessed the fis 
cal strength to shoulder the burden of relief 
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and combat the giant evils of unemployment 
and economic stagnation. Happily that storm 
was weathered and a series of measures we 
know as the New Deal and Fair Deal built 
stabilizers into the American economy and put 
a ceiling on human misery. 

Many thought the states obsolete, a kind of 
vestigial remnant of our national evolution, 
impotent to help but powerful to hinder the 
national effort to solve our pressing problems. 
Certainly in that period mayors learned to 
beat a path to Washington without even a stop 
over in their state's capitol. Cities on the front 
line of the battle against human misery found 
sympathetic ears and hard cash in Washington 
when state governments seemed bleakly nega- 
tive. 

Some of this situation stemmed from su- 
perior resources at the disposal of the national 
treasury but all too much from a built-in lack 
of sympathy with urban problems in state 
legislatures. ‘The well worn trail to Washing- 
ton will become a four lane superhighway if 
urban areas now containing the great majority 
of our people are given the cold shoulder or 
asked to come hat in hand to beg for scraps 
from rural-oriented state governments still un- 
aware of, or hostile to, their needs. 

But all too unnoticed, there has been more 
recently, in the decade following the war, a 
revitalization of state government. While most 
public attention has been directed to events in 
Washington, many state capitols have been the 
scene of ferment and surprising accomplish 
ment. Almost everyone in Michigan, regard 
less of party, would agree, I believe, that 
there has been ferment in Lansing during the 
last nine years; and many would agree there 
has also been accomplishment. 

As a Governor, I have found the powers of 
the state impressive and their opportunities 
for service challenging in the highest degree. 
Public service in the states and in local govern 
ment need be no trivial thing; rather it can 
command to the full creative and moral imagi- 
nation. I can bring you good report of this. In 
the past few years, Neil Staebler, the state 
chairman of the Democratic party in Michi- 
gan, and his associates have enlisted recruits 
to man the party organization and contest 
elections throughout the counties of the state. 
This is no mercenary army or band of sun 


shine patriots, but the firm foundation of an 
enduring institution of responsible govern- 
ment, a party bound together by program of 
social justice and enlightenment, and the im- 
measurable satisfaction of vital participation 
in self-government. 

State political parties can be built and they 
can quicken civic energies now dormant. The 
states can regain stature as significant political 
communities through a rebirth of responsible 
parties. And thousands who now know de- 
mocracy only as the threadbare slogans of text- 
book or preachment will know the manly satis- 
faction of pulling their weight at the civic oar 
rather than sitting idly by as supercargo or 
dead weight. 

The reason for the present condition of state 
government is well summed up in Adlai Stev- 
enson’s phrase: “States’ rights would not be an 
issue if there were not so many states’ wrongs.” 

The sad truth of the matter is'not that the 
federal government has forcibly divested the 
states of functions that they were manfully 
performing but rather that it has had to do 
those things for the citizens of the states that 
their state governments were refusing or neg- 
lecting to do. 

There has never been any need for the fed- 
eral government to act in the field of work- 
men’s compensation because the states have 
moved, granted in varying degree, to provide 
economic security to those who become in- 
jured or sick as a result of their jobs. But be- 
cause there was little state action to provide 
security for those laid off their jobs through no 
fault of their own, the federal government. had 
to establish a program of unemployment com- 
pensation. Even then, the states were left a 
great deal of discretion in their individual pro- 
grams and, of course, they adminster their own 
programs. 


Citizen Interest 


-y says in the books and the orators profess, 
with some truth I suspect, that people like 
their chores done by the government closest to 
them. But I strongly suspect that a good many 
citizens are more interested in getting their 
chores done than in what government does 
them. In other words, it may turn out that the 
government closest to the people is not so 
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much the government that is closest 
cally but the government that is closest 
thetically. 

It is quite probable that I am not the only 
om rnor in America who has been a 
by 


sympa 


W ikened 
ome anxious citizen who has a problem 
The range of such problems is unbelievabl 
They are just as likely to involve the entry of a 


Central Europe into the 


from | 


sweetheart 


United States, which, of course, involves the 


federal government, as they are some stat 
problem. Then I, not infrequently, hear com 
plaints about the level of assessment of prop 
erty taxes. This in Michigan is ordinarily as 
local a function as can be. Of course, I have 
my share of calls to get irate citizens out of 
jail who have offended some local ordinance 
in the presence of the local constabulary. Such 
citizens are not concerned with any separation 
of local and state functions or executive and 
judicial powers. ‘They merely want out—and 
right now. 

[he President, our senators, and congress 
men get their share of misdirected requests as 
my office well knows from politely worded re 
ferrals to us from those offices 

How often local government officials get 
calls for state services I really don’t know—ex 
cept that all of them in Michigan admit to get 
ting requests for race track passes—which dubi 
ous service used to be a state monopoly in 
Michigan until the tracks decided to do away 
with general passes. 

Obviously I have dealt with unsophisticated 
examples, but they are too frequent to be 
deemed uncommon. 

What’s more, I am sure that each of you can 
recall some instance where a citizen or group 
of citizens who wanted something done started 
with their local government. If their local goy 
ernment failed them they as likely as not went 
to their state government. If relief was not 
forthcoming from the state, they went on to 
Washington. Then the next time they wanted 
something, they just didn’t bother with their 
state or local government; they went where 
they got service the last time. 

In all of this, there is no abstract question of 
governmental theory or philosophy. There is 
only the concrete question of getting some 
thing done. 


STATE 
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Labor legislation is a case in point, The 
labor unions are quite apt to be strong for fed- 
eral legislation whereas the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers is often quite insistent 
that a matter be left to the judgment of the 
several states. While there may be some im- 
portant political theory mentioned, I strongly 
suspect that labor found that the Wagner Act 
was more eflective than the sum total of state 
legislation. The NAM on its side found that a 
number of state legislatures could be induced 
“right to work’ 
laws, as you prefer to call them, and that there 
were a much greater number which could be 


> 


to pass “right to wreck” or 


counted on to maintain the status quo. 


States’ Rights and Responsibilities 


s | said before, I am mightily impressed by 
A the powers of the states, when properly 
used. I have profound belief in states’ rights 
and responsibilities. I believe that state admin 
istration of enlightened programs can be the 
most efficient way of ineeting our society's 
problems. ‘This is particularly true when con 
trasted with national centralism. 

States’ rights or decentralized governmental] 
responsibility and authority is also a strong 
guarantee of democracy against autocracy o1 
totalitarianism, as all of us here today know 
well. I don’t mean here to say that the exist- 
ence of states’ rights guarantees successful gov 
ernment. The history of our independent col 
onies and our Articles of Confederation shows 
this is not necessarily true. What I do mean to 
point out here is that decentralized authority 
and responsibility keeps democracy alive lo 
cally and kills off inexpedient dictators. 

History is full of examples to prove this 
point. But I would like to speak only out of 
my own experience. South America is an area 
where people continue to struggle for democ- 
racy against many odds. One reason, I suspect, 
why Peron was so successful in seizing national 
power in Argentina is that the states are al- 
most federal subdivisions. The chief execu- 
tives of these subdivisions are all appointed by 
the federal authority and such power as is 
constitutionally granted to the states is mostly 
paper power. Therefore the practice of self- 
government is much more limited. I recognize 
that France maintains a democracy with a 
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high degree of centralization. | do not say cen- 
tralization and democracy together are impos- 
sible. I do, however, say the decentralization 
and the local exercise of political power does 
in my mind strengthen the probabilities of 
democracy. It produces self-reliance and de 
velops the ability and know-how of democracy. 

States’ rights has become a cult, with a 
sometimes strange and incomprehensible lit 
any. All of us have watched the politicians 
who would die for states’ rights but then dazzle 
you with footwork to get at the head of the 
line for federal handouts. 

Public attention has been focused on states’ 
rights as a result of the President's address to 
the Governor's Conference at Williamsburg. 
He called upon the Governors to assist him in 
determining which federal programs could be 
turned back to the states. A Joint Federal 
State Action Committee has been appointed 
by the President and the Governors to study 
his suggestions and propose what action is 
needed. 

Some of us were a bit skeptical of the Presi 
dent's proposal in view of his actions on the 
highway question. The Governor's Confer 
ence had gone on record favoring a return to 
the states of all federal highway functions, and 
the taxes collected by the federal government 
for highway purposes. ‘The President’s answer 
was to send Mr. Nixon to the Governor's Con 
ference and ask support for the Clay Program, 
calling for a vast expansion of federal highway 
activity. 

All of us share the President's desire that 
those functions which can be done by the 
states are promptly turned back to them. | 
hope that he shares the liberals’ concern that 
people come before theory. 

One of my colleagues, Pennsylvania's dy 
namic Governor George M. Leader, had some 
excellent advice to offer the Joint Federal 
State Committee, as it met for the first time in 
Hershey. He urged the committee to conduct 
its discussions “primarily in the broad terms 
of people, problems, and programs, rather 
than in the narrow terms of resolving juris 
dictional disputes between rival governmental 
bodies,” 

This is precisely the one view which can 
lead to a measurable improvement of our fed- 


eral-state system. A mad rush by political 
leaders to divest the federal government of 
power purely for the sake of divestment can 
create a vacuum in which progress will halt. It 
will not be enough to determine that the states 
are theoretically capable of performing certain 
duties now done by the federal government. 
There will have to be a firm guarantee that 
the states will perform these tasks, so that the 
problems of the people will not go unsolved. 

Above all, the determination of which func- 
tions can be best performed by which level of 
government should not be approached as an 
exercise in organization. Flow charts and 
tables of organization may give the appearance 
of modern, streamlined government, but the 
people for whom that government exists may 
also be getting good old-fashioned short shrift 
from it. 

One of the first problems which must be 
solved if we expect the states to assume their 
legitimate roles is adequate financing. The 
federal government long ago, for all practical 
purposes, took over the major share of the na- 
tion's tax resources when it moved into the 
personal and corporate income field. I do not 
believe that the many scattered taxes on which 
states must rely can provide a solid basis for 
concerted state action. 

It would be my suggestion that we look into 
the possibility of giving a federal income tax 
credit, not just a deduction from taxable in- 
come, to those paying personal and corporate 
income taxes to the state for specific purposes, 
probably starting with education. Of course, 
this would have to be limited to a maximum 
percentage of credit, and should be so framed 
as not to encourage the states to tax for the 
sake of taxing but only for worth-while ob- 
jectives. 

It may be that federal law could be revised 
to allow an individual or corporation a credit 
of 85 per cent of a maxiinum 6 per cent tax on 
his next income. I offer these figures as one pos- 
sibility, not as my program. I would hope that 
the Joint Federal-State Committee would give 
its attention to such a proposal that would pro- 
vide a tax base on which the states could work. 

The challenge then to the federal govern- 
ment is to move out of fields which can be oc- 
cupied by the states. The challenge to the 
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states is to move vigorously to accept these 
new responsibilities. I should like to take up 
for a moment what I believe to be the greatest 
problem facing the states. 


The Urban Problem 


r THE beginning I stated that the greatest 
A test of our federal-state system may come 
as the urban revolution and its effects are felt 
I suggest that we must thoroughly review that 
system to insure that it provides a workable ve 
hicle for the future. 

Most of our attachment to the federal system 
is the result of an almost innate American 
passion for what we colloquially term the 
This, in 
turn, resulted in the formal progression of 
government from the local to the state to the 
federal. ‘Those services closest to the everyday 


“grass roots” kind of government 


life of the people—garbage disposal, water and 
sewage facilities, public transportation—were 
left to the local government. ‘The state, of 
course, built the roads, locked up the major 
criminals, whisked the mentally ill out of the 
local community, and even, on occasion, regu 
lated business or labor. Washington fought 
the wars, delivered the mail, and, during the 
nineteenth century, did its best to counteract 
those few radical states which tried to regulate 
business or labor. 

Certainly this picture was under constant 
transformation. The trend toward increased 
activity at the federal level only mirrored the 
rapid technological advances which shrunk 
the nation’s physical confines and vastly in 
creased the difficulty of solving many problems 
at any level beneath the national 

Yet this federalism of ours has not been 
sufficiently transformed to mirror the unbe 
lievable shift from rural to urban residence by 
Americans during the last fifty years. We have 
come in that time from a nation which was 
39 per cent urban to one which is now 64 per 
cent urban. We can, furthermore, look for 
ward to increasing that percentage to over 80 
per cent urban within the next twenty-five 
years. 

We now find that 96 million people, or 
more than 56 per cent of our total population, 
live in 174 metropolitan areas. We know also 
that this number will increase by more than 


* 


half to 150 million people by 1975. But the 
most challenging fact of this tremendous con 
centration of people within small geographic 
areas is that, in addition to the state and fed 
eral governments, the public affairs of our met 
ropolitan citizens are in the hands of more 
than 16,000 units of local government. 

Day after day, from almost all of these met 
ropolitan areas, a constant tale of difficulty 
emerges. Those governmental activities closest 
to the people’s lives have become the hardest 
of all to perform. How to get water in, and 
sewage out, of a metropolitan area whose 
people are governed by a central city and 
hundreds of suburban units becomes a prob- 
lem equal to the logistical problems of a major 
war. 

You who work in the field know as well as I 
the problems which accompany the actual 
details of solution. Fear of losing local auton 
omy or fear of higher taxes can be barriers 
just as difficult to overcome as the physical 
problems of finding water and transporting it. 

You who work in the field know the contro 
versial nature of the various plans offered to 
achieve cooperation. Consolidation and an 
nexation proposals seem to generate tremen 
dous heat. So also do the plans for federal 
control through financial assistance. The use 
of ad hoc devices such as special districts and 
authorities has been notably successful in some 
instances, but many believe that their con 
tinued growth would lead to complete scat 
teration of function. Finally, and of most ac 
cepted currency, there is the idea of a federated 
city, wherein some of the sovereignty of the 
local units is given over to a superbody di 
rected to control particular functions by proc 
esses arrived at by majority consent of the 
local units. 

The debate as to the efficacy of each of these 
proposals will continue. The solution or solu 
tions of the problems involved, will, no matter 
what system of government is created, have a 
profound effect on federalism. Our traditional 
values and theories will have to give way to 
accommodate the new structure which will 
evolve from deliberations. 

For instance, I believe with Luther Gulick 
that the states have the paramount responsi 
bility for providing the framework of local 
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government. It is a responsibility which the 
states will shirk at their peril, if they value at 
all the role which they play within the federal 
system. If they do not act to provide the means 
whereby the local units can best meet their 
needs, they will be by-passed, as they have in 
the past. Irate urban citizenries will create 
their own solutions, without or in spite of state 
action, The loser in such event can only be the 
states. 

Within this room there are many whose 
special training and research offer abilities 
which must be utilized if we are to adapt our 
federal system to what Adlai Stevenson so 
aptly termed the “New America.”” Our spe- 
cialists in state and local government must be 
called upon, eagerly and often. 


The Art of Politics 


ut after the experts have determined the 
B solutions, the real task will have just be- 
gun. It is then that the art of politics will be 
tested to its fullest. None of the solutions will 
be worth a jot if they are not accepted by the 
people. No prefashioned, theoretical frame- 
work can be forced upon an unwilling public. 
The difficult job of achieving this public ac- 
ceptance will be left to the political parties 
and their leaders, As throughout the history of 
democracy, final success rests in the wisdom 
and energy of the men and women who have 
chosen the public life. 

As Jefferson said of the ward republics and 
as Pericles said in an earlier society, democracy 
is a way of life that has to be lived, and lived 
actively, not just by the few but by the many. 
It is a quality of human life not to be meas- 
ured in its success merely by the economy and 
efficiency of government, but by what it does 
to lift and ennoble the human spirit. ‘The true 
role of the states and local governments is not 
the decentralization of power to achieve some 
eighteenth century clockmaker’s dream of po- 
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litical equipoise, or even the higher goal of 
defeating the dangers of tyranny. Rather, their 
role is to provide as many of us as possible 
with the moral opportunity to be citizens, to 
participate in significant political decisions, to 
be lifted out of the pettiness of merely private 
cares to the ennoblement of shared civic life. 
Governments are no mere utilitarian enter- 
prises. When they become such, they lose their 
holds on the souls of men. 

It is for this reason that we must approach 
the task that confronts us in the re-fashioning 
of our federal system. This is no mere problem 
of transportation, comfort, convenience, eco- 
nomics, or foreign policy. It means building a 
governmental structure in which men may not 
merely live, but live well. 

Jefferson feared the multitudes piled one on 
top of the other in great cities. Fortunately, he 
erred in his time. We, too, have cause to fear 
a faceless mass, a mere human heap, however 
well administered, that cannot govern itself, 
cares not to govern itself, passes this worksome 
task to authorities, commissions, or other de- 
vices of what Erich Fromm calls the “escape 
from freedom.” 

We are facing an era when our powers of 
production will permit human leisure which 
Greek philosophers thought the privilege of 
the few—and that only at the expense of slav- 
ery. To be worthy of this leisure, we must plan 
not merely for the recreation of parks and 
beaches, but the recreation of the human spirit 
to be found in a vigorous civic life. Our gov- 
ernments of the future can be either conven- 
ient human heaps for commerce and mass en- 
tertainment, or hopeful partnerships in all 
art, all culture, all that ennobles the spirit of 
man. This is no vain dream. A brilliant age of 
cities and states is within our grasp if we have 
the heart and will. This is the promise of 
American politics. I ask that you who know 
best this promise do all you can to insure its 
fulfillment. 
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LTHOUGH practicing public administrators 
should be credited with a far greater 
interest in office mechanization than it 

is generally believed they have, this interest 
is not reflected in public administration lit 
erature. In contrast, the literature of private 
administration abounds with articles on mech 
anization, ranging from practical articles on 
office machines to highly abstract and theo 
retical papers on electronic data processing 
The disparity between the two literatures re 
flects, to a degree, the divorce of the public 
administrator and the academician, under 
whose care public administration literature is 
nourished. To the extent that this condition 
exists, the interflow of ideas between the ad 
ministrative “‘laboratories” and the “idea cen 
iers” is slowed, and the development of a 
science of administration thwarted 

This paper represents an attempt to place 
the relationship of mechanization to adminis 
tration in a perspective that will be meaning 
ful to both practitioner and academician. The 
problem will be approached from three stand 
points: (a) the general evolution of data proce 
essing, (b) the direction of its future develop 
ment in one of our state governments, and 


Note: This paper is adapted from talks at the Uni 
versity of Connecticut before meetings of the Con 
necticut Chapter of the American Society for Public 
Administration and the Connecticut Society of Gov 
ernmental Accountants. 


(c) the impact of this development on organ 
ization and administration. 


From Manual Methods to Electronic Data 
Processing Machines 


P' ATO advised to 


lem by defining it. 


‘gin an attack on a prob- 
In the context of this 
paper, a logical beginning at definition is to 
review the functions basic to any data proc- 
essing system, whether it be manual, electro- 
mechanical, electronic, or a combination of 
these. ‘There are four broad data processing 
classifying, computing, recording, 
and storing. By classifying is meant (1) the sort 
ing or grouping of paper work for processing 
for example, 


functions: 


purposes into some type of order 
by sequence—or (2) the breakdown of stored 
data according to a system, such as an alpha- 
numeric of phonetic filing system. Computing 
encompasses both calculating and summariz- 
ing. Recording, as used here, has a_ broad 
meaning; it includes reading, transcribing, 
and reproducing. Storing can be equated with 
file maintenance (interfiling and looking-up). 

Admittedly, these definitions of the data 
processing functions are somewhat oversimpli- 
fied and arbitrary, but they will do for present 
purposes. 

Some insight into the progress made in pa- 
per work management over the years is gained 
by relating these functions to the various 
stages in the development of data processing. 
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‘These stages represent advances in office man- 
agement as startling in their way as those 
found in modern industry. 

Manual Stage. In this stage the data proc- 
essing functions are usually separate. ‘Thus, 
from a management improvement standpoint, 
attempts to increase the efficiency of opera- 
tions that will remain manual concentrate on 
work simplification, utilizing the usual tech- 
niques of management analysis—process charts, 
work counts, and work distribution studies 
among others. Attempts are made to simplify 
recording, to simplify computing, to simplify 
file maintenance—in other words, to find the 
“one best way” to perform each function. 

Mechanical Stage. This stage introduces the 
combination of two or more functions within, 
basically, a single operation. ‘To illustrate, the 
adding machine both computes (summarizes) 
and records; the bookkeeping machine *lso 
computes (calculates, summarizes) and records. 

Punched Card Stage. Intercommunication 
among machines, through the medium of 
punched cards, is the distinguishing feature of 
the punched card stage. The “native lan- 
guage” through which pu..ched card machines 
communicate consists of patterns of holes in 
punched cards, which can only be understood, 
or “read,” by similar machines. A given set of 
punched cards can activate a machine that will 
compute and record, another that will classify 
(sort), and still another that will interfile the 
punched cards into a file of similar cards. 

To public administrators, it is of interest 
that the originator of the first punched card 
machines used in the United States was an 
employee of the United States Census Bureau 
named Hollerith. In 1897, Hollerith devised a 
punched card adding unit to process census 
statistics. ‘The event did not mark the earliest 
use of punched card equipment, however; in 
the early nineteenth century the Jacquard 
loom, also activated by punched cards, had 
been developed in France. 

Punched Paper Tape Stage. This stage intro- 
duced intercommunication among machines 
that were formerly unable to communicate 
with one another. Prior to this development 
raw data from a typewriter, for example, could 
not be transferred directly to punched card 
equipment. The human factor had to be in- 
terjected into the process, ie., a key-punch 


operator was needed to create punched cards 
from the data produced on the typewriter. 
The operator served, in effect, as an inter- 
preter, since typewriters and punched card 
equipment have different native languages. 

The development of punched paper tape 
marked the beginning of a common machine 
language. In 1870, Jean Baudot, a_ public 
servant of the French Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs, perfected a punched tape con- 
taining a series of holes in vertical columns. 
Each column contained up to five holes. The 
tape served as the common language for vari- 
ous models of printing telegraph machines, 
being emitted by some and read by others. As 
the office equipment industry advanced, the 
five-hole, or five-channel, tape became the 
common language link among a wide variety 
of office machines. Typewriters, calculators, 
bookkeeping machines, and graphotypes, as 
well as punched card equipment, were now 
able to be functionally integrated into a single 
data processing system. For this reason, the 
common language concept of paper work man- 
agement is often referred to as integrated data 
processing (IDP). 

Electronic Stage. Electronic data processing 
machines (EDPM) are the latest development 
in paper work control, bringing intercom- 
munication among data processing functions 
in a single machine at fantastically high 
speeds. Through such internal intercommu- 
nication, sorting, computing, and recording 
are integrated without human intervention 
once the machine has been programmed.! A 
brief description of the electronic computer 
should serve to illustrate the point. 

The computer has five component parts: 
input or reading, storage or memory, logic or 
arithmetic, control, and output or writing. 
The input media include punched cards, 
punched paper tape, and magnetic tape. The 
memory unit—which stores information until 
it is ready for use—consists of a magnetic core, 
a magnetic drum, or a magnetic tape, among 
other possibilities. Capable of intercommuni- 
cation with the memory, the arithmetic unit 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, and com- 


* Strictly speaking, the word “automation” should 
be applied only to electronic data processing machines, 
since they are the only office machines which are self 
regulating. 
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pares. Instructions for the arithmetic unit 
come from the control unit, which is also 
capable of intercommunicating with the mem 
ory where the instructions are stored. Output 
media are usually forms or reports, but can 
consist of punched cards, punched paper tape, 
or Magnetic tape, 


Data Processing in Connecticut 
State Government 


YTATE and local governments in Connecticut 
S are in the punched card stage of data proc- 
essing, with eighteen punched card installa 
tions in the state government alone. ‘There are 
no installations utilizing punched tape. The 
sole electronic computer in the state service is 
being used in the Highway Department for 
engineering and payroll calculations 

It seems, from superficial observation, that 
economical uses for computers as now de 
signed are relatively few within the Connecti 
cut state government. Part of the justification 
for this statement lies in the decentralized 
nature of the state service. To justify a com 
puter the following factors should ordinarily 
be present: extensive computations and a 
work 
tional centralization), ability to schedule op 


large volume of (implying organiza 
erations so as to avoid conflicting and press 
ing demands for computer use, sufficiently 
consistent and repetitious work, clearly dem 
onstrated need for rapid processing, and prov 
able savings. Few state agencies meet these 
requirements, particularly in view of the high 
cost of computers. If the state government of 
Connecticut ever attains the degree of cen 
tralization recommended in 1937 by Gevernor 
Cross and in 1950 by Governor Bowles, eco 
nomical applications for computers would 
probably increase. But there are no signs that 
the integrated organizational structures they 
recommended will become a reality in the 
near future. 

The use of common language machines 
seems to be a fruitful area for exploration 
Their applicability to small and medium 
sized organizations and the acute clerical short 
age in Connecticut are powerful factors favor 
ing their use. Certainly the possibilities in 


herent in such equipment for the elimination 


of work duplication are potent arguments in 
its favor. 

An example of a possible application for 
common language machines in a medium 
sized state agency, the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, with approximately 
650 employees, should point up the potential- 
ities of integrated data processing. But before 
presenting the example, a brief review of the 
operational phases of punched card systems 
is given to put into perspective the value of 
punched tape to such systems—systems with 
which punched tape is commonly associated. 
Fundamentally, the same phases are found in 
non-punched-card mechanical systems, al 
though the operations occurring within phases 
vary. 

Input Phase. During this phase, the punched 
cards that will activate the various machines 
are produced on key punches. ‘This operation 
is essentially manual, although some _ tech- 
niques, such as mark-sensing (electronically 
read pencil marks), can be used under limited 
conditions to mechanize it partially. 

Data Processing Phase. This is the phase 
bringing the greatest savings in time and man 
power, for during it the data captured in 
punched cards in the input phase are proc 
essed and reprocessed in a variety of manners, 
at machine speeds. It is no longer necessary, 
as it is under a manual system, to recreate 
laboriously many of the same data each time 
these data are used in a diflerent form. 

Output Phase. Reports and other docu- 
ments are printed on tabulators during this 
phase. In addition, punched cards may be 
reproduced or altered on auxiliary equipment, 
such as interpreters and reproducers 


In discussing the value of punched tape toa 
punched card operation the primary concern 
is with the input phase, for, being manual, it 
is the most time consuming of the three 
phases. Anything that can be done to mecha 
nize or automate the input phase results in a 
net gain in time and personne! 
from the Motor Vehicles Department will 
serve as an illustration. 


The example 


At the request of the Commissioner of Motor Ve 
hicles, a management team from the State Budget 
Division has been exploring possible areas of man 


agement Improve ment. The example points up one of 
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At the present time, the Department of 
Motor Vehicles produces operators’ licenses 
on punched card equipment and automobile 
registrations on addressograph equipment. In 
both processes the input phase is manual (i.e., 
an operator's original license is produced on a 
key punch in punched card form; the addres- 
sograph plate used to create his registration 
certificate is embossed on a manual grapho- 
type). The example relates to automobile reg- 
istrations. 

Registration certificates are issued from the 
department's main office in Hartford and from 
its eleven branch offices throughout the state. 
A person registering his automobile in a 
branch office completes an application and 
gives it to a motor vehicle clerk, who then 
prepares his registration certificate on a type- 
writer, A copy of the certificate is subsequently 
routed to the department's Addressograph 
Section in Hartford. There, through the use of 
a manual graphotype, the data on the certifi- 
cate are transferred to an addressograph plate. 
The plate is later used to transfer these data 
mechanically to a registration renewal appli- 
cation and certificate, to be issued the follow- 
ing year. 

Although this explanation of the process is 
oversimplified, it can be seen that the manual 
creation of the certificate (on a typewriter) by 
the clerk in the branch office is duplicated 
manually, in toto, by the graphotype operator 
in Hartford. There is a possibility that the 
duplication could be eliminated through the 
use of punched paper tape, as follows: 

a. The applicant would complete the appli- 
cation in the same manner as at present. 

b. The motor vehicle clerk would type the 
registration certificate manually on an electric 
typewriter that would automatically create as 
a by-product a punched paper tape. The tape 
would capture, in the form of punched holes, 
either all the data typed on the certificate or 
only selected information, depending upon 
requirements. 

c. The tape, along with others, would sub- 


these areas. However, no conclusions had been reached 
at the time of writing as to whether the system dis- 
cussed here or another system will be recommended. 
There are several tangential aspects of the problem 
which in themselves might prohibit the use of com- 
mon language equipment, although it is not likely. 


sequently be sent to Hartford and fed into 
automatic graphotypes to create mechanically 
addressograph plates for registration renewals, 
thus eliminating the manual duplication of 
work by a graphotype operator. 

Among the results would be (1) fewer graph- 
otypes (an automatic graphotype is consider- 
ably faster than a manual graphotype and is 
subject to fewer interruptions) and (2) fewer 
graphotype operators (with manual grapho- 
types an operator is needed for each machine 
and additional operators are needed to com- 
pensate for absenteeism and vacations; it has 
been estimated that a single employee can 
supervise five or six automatic graphotypes). 

There are additional advantages—such as 
savings in office space, lower unit costs, sim- 
plified personnel administration, and _stabi- 
lized work flow during rush periods. 

If automobile registrations in Connecticut 
were on punched cards, as they are in New 
Jersey, essentially the same system could prob- 
ably be used. One difference: instead of feed- 
ing tapes into automatic graphotypes, thereby 
creating plates that would then be used to 
produce renewal certificates, the tapes would 
be fed into tape-to-card converters, producing 
certificates directly in the form of punched 
cards.® In either case, the data would be cap- 
tured in tape at the point of origin and would 
henceforth be self perpetuating. 

A possible extension of the system lies in 
accounting, since the tapes could probably be 
used to activate common language bookkeep- 
ing machines, thereby “automating” part of 
the bookkeeping process. Before any such 
change could be made it would have to be 
examined thoroughly by accounting experts. 
Other uses for the tapes could be found in the 
statistical field.4 


*The punched card system used in New Jersey's 
Division of Motor Vehicles is the chief alternative to 
graphotypes being examined by the survey team 
studying the Connecticut Motor Vehicles Department, 
although electronic computers are also being con- 
sidered. Illinois, California, Michigan, and New jersey 
are converting, or considering converting, to computers. 

*A word of caution is in order. Even if the use of 
punched tapes proves feasible to achieve efficiency and 
effectiveness, it would still have to stand the test of 
economy. Although it is often prudent to spend money 
on equipment for long-run savings in operating 
costs, this is not always the case. 
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Mechanization, Organization, and 
Administration 


I rERMS of traditional administrative theory, 


departments are organized by purpose, 
process, clientele, and/or region.®5 A familiar 
organization pattern found within Connecti 
cut state departments consists of four or five 
line divisions, each organized by purpose, and 


a central staff division organized by process 


(budgeting, personnel, purchasin In addi 
tion, a department might be organized by re 
gion, with a half-dozen or more branch offices 
each containing personnel from several of the 
line divisions. Unlike the line divisions, the 
activities of the process division are not self 
contained and limited to vertical movement in 
the hierarchy; instead, they cut across organ 
izational lines and intimately affect the opera 
tions of every division in the department. In 
other words, the process division is 
horizontally, 4 


organized 


Ihe introduction of punched card equip 
ment into a department is not uncommonly 
accompanied by the establishment of a central 
machine unit, bringing with it significant or 
ganizational changes. The unit may be lo 
cated within the central staff division and 
serve several line divisions. Upon its establish- 
ment, changes in personnel, procedures, staff 
ing, equipment, forms, layout, and the level 
of employee skills are obviously to be ex- 
pected. But important as these are there are 
other, less tangible, changes frequently over 
looked that are significant: changes in the 
loci of authority, procedural coordination, 
and conflict settlement, and in the need for 
administrative planning. 

Reduction in Line Authority. It is axioma 
tic that installations of 


similar machines 


*In discussing the impact of mechanization, an ef 
fort is made, where pertinent, to blend selectively the 
approaches to organization theory associated with 
Luther Gulick and Lyndall Urwick, on the one hand 
and with Chester Barnard and Herbert Simon, on 
the other, and to modify the resultant not only (1) to 
reflect the particular organization problems linked 
with mechanization, but also (2) to conform to the ex 
periences of Connecticut's management survey team 
The reader should bear in mind that the discussion 
relates directly to medium-sized agencies in a rela 
tively small state government; some of the conclu 
sions presented cannot be applied to other jurisdic 
tions without modification. 


should be consolidated; otherwise, maximum 
and effective use of machines cannot, ordi 
narily, be realized, and optimum utilization of 
technical skills will be lost. Yet consolidation 


makes horizontal 


organization mandatory, 
thereby reducing the “scope of control” of the 
line division chief.6 His budget and stafling 
pattern are already determined by “outsiders” 
in the department's staff division and in the 
state's central staff departments; his personnel 
are recruited and classified by outsiders; his 
equipment is largely chosen by outsiders. 
Now, with the arrival of the central machine 
unit, vital paper work is to be processed by 
outsiders. The implications of all this for ad 
ministrative responsibility are clear, but the ir- 
resistible demands of specialization take prec 
edence. 

Informal Authority of Machine Unit. Be 
cause machine units are complex and techni 
cal, authority is imparted to the judgment of 
the technicians directing them, the authority 
of knowledge?—an from 
knowledge exclusively possessed and enhanced 
by the current high status of “automation.” As 


a consequence, the locus of certain types of de 


authority derived 


cision-making tends to be transferred from line 
administrators to the central machine unit. 
l'ypical cases are those in which the rigidities 
of the machines and the requirements for their 
effective use virtually dictate certain proce- 
dures and policies, inside and outside of the 
machine unit. Thus, the inseparability of pro- 
cedure and policy places the machine unit su- 
pervisor in a position of informal authority 
beyond that formally possessed by him as a 
technical advisor on machine procedures. If 
and when the line administrators gain an un- 
derstanding of the machine unit's operations, 
its importance as a locus of informal author- 
ity and decision-making declines, and formally 
recognized relationships are restored, 
Regardless of the ebb and flow of authority, 
the machine unit can be expected to retain a 


**Scope of control,” as here used, refers to the ex 
tent of an administrator's formal authority to deter- 
mine basic management decisions affecting his opera 
tions 

" Authority of knowledge: roughly synonymous with 
jarnard’s authority of leadership. In the context of 
this article, the writer prefers the word “knowledge,” 
since it is more descriptive of the position under 
discussion 
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central role in departmental activity. Within 
its walls work from the various divisions and 
sections® is processed and coordinated. Inade- 
quate production scheduling and generally 
loose administration within the unit could re- 
sult in departmentwide delays and conflict. 
‘The unit, therefore, requires supervision by a 
high caliber administrator-technician, a per- 
son possessing not only technical know-how 
but also administrative know-how, natural and 
learned, In addition, he must be willing and 
able to educate top and middle management 
regarding his unit's operations, for their ac 
ceptance of mechanization and their willing- 
ness to extend it to new areas of administra- 
tion can only be born of understanding.® 

Loct of Procedural Coordination. The level 
of procedural coordination is determined, in 
part, by organization structure, as is the level 
of conflict settlement. For example, let us as- 
sume that prior to the establishment of a given 
machine unit procedural activity had been de- 
centralized, with each section within the line 
division being, for all practical purposes, the 
sole section performing certain functions. 
With this arrangement, conflict settlement and 
coordination tend to be effectuated at low or- 
ganizational levels. 

‘The picture changes after machine consoli- 
dation, Because personnel of two separate di- 
visions are involved, conflicts between the cen- 
tral machine unit and the line sections are 
forced upward to the higher levels of manage- 
ment for resolution, if agreement cannot be 
reached informally. Coordinative activity also 
tends to move upward, in recognition of hier- 
archical relationships. The joint effect is to cut 
into the time upper management devotes to 
policy development and planning. In this re 
spect, the effects of a central machine unit dif 
fer from those of its sister process organization, 
the budget office. The machine unit is con 
cerned with procedural coordination. ‘The 


*"Section” is here defined as the organizational 
component next below a division. 

*'The implications of these statements for the merit 
system principle and for personnel administration are 
clear. If a lesson is needed, the unfortunate experience 
of a western state which is currently trying to operate 
an advanced clectro-mechanical system in a_ spoils 
ridden motor vehicles department should be enough 
to renew faith in the practical arguments underlying 
the merit principle. 


budget office, according to the canons of ad- 
ministrative theory, promotes policy coordina- 
tion, and its activities, consequently, are re- 
garded as falling within the proper functions 
of upper management. 

Integrated data processing (which includes 
electronic data processing) threatens to revise 
the traditional view of procedural administra- 
tion vis-a-vis upper management, because of 
the integrative and coordinative nature of its 
media, the departmentwide breadth of its ac- 
tivity, and the effects of centralization and or- 
ganization by process. When its full impact is 
understood, the old principle that a dichotomy 
between policy and administration is possible 
becomes even more tenuous and less tenable as 
an acceptable statement of truth than it has 
been in the past. 

Need for Administrative Planning. To the 
writer, the various aspects of organization, au- 
thority, and procedural coordination discussed 
above, as well as the more tangible effects of 
mechanization, point up the need for effective 
pre-mechanization planning, both for the sys- 
tem and for the smooth transition of organiza- 
tion and administration. Electro-mechanical 
and electronic systems require time-consuming 
and painstaking planning, involving determi- 
nations on equipment, programming, work 
flow, performance rates (both for employees 
and machines), and production control, among 
others. Thorough work during this period 
minimizes problems encountered later during 
conversion to a new system. 

The demands of mechanization planning 
will undoubtedly lead to increased emphasis 
on O & M research and to the development of 
advanced techniques of management analysis. 
More than ever, line administrators will be un- 
able to spare the time necessary for procedural 
planning and, in many respects, will not pos- 
sess the know-how. They will be faced with 
two alternatives: (1) to develop first-rate O & 
M staffs, or (2) to rely on equipment manufac- 
turers for some of their systems work. The first 
alternative, recommended by equipment man- 
ufacturers themselves, should prevail, since it 
ensures impartiality and allows concurrent 
performance of related O & M tasks. 

A thorough premechanization survey often 
reveals possibilities for improving procedures 
completely apart from the question of mech- 
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anization, and a departmental O & M staff is 
best suited to follow up such possibilities effec 
tively. Further, it is relatively easy for an O & M 
analyst to learn what he needs to know about 
a company’s machines, while it is more difficult 
for a company representative to learn a depart 
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ommend a course of action suited to the pecul- 
iar needs of the department.” Since “techni- 
cal change postulates social and organizational 
change,”"! a broad look is the only kind that 
makes sense. 


ment’s policies, to determine its systems re ’Centralization of machines, for example, may, on 


balance, be desirable in one department and not in 


quirements, to design and test a system, and to 
another 


assist in its installation. Then, too, the analyst 


, , " Lyndall Urwick, “Experiences in Public Adminis- 
is available to study the broader relationships 


tration,” 15 Public Administration Review eno (Au- 
) ) 


of mechanization to administration and to rec tumn, 1955) 


Policy Determination 


One of the most useful tools in policy determination today is the de 
velopment of written policies. First of all, written statements promote 
more careful consideration of what we intend to say. Secondly, the process 
of reducing policies to writing helps get the benefit of the thinking of 
others when more than one person is involved in policy determination. 
Also, the written policy permits transmittal of this kind of information to 
those who are expected to take action much more effectively and uni 
formly than word of mouth. Finally, the written statement facilitates 
policy modification or change. Policy determination is, after all, a continu 
ous process. As conditions change, many policies should be revised to meet 
these changed circumstances. ‘here are few policies which are absolutely 
impervious to change. In this connection, the written policy facilitates 
intelligent change because disagreement over what the existing policy 
actually intends to convey is minimized. All policies should be subject to 
periodic review and, when this is based on a. clear understanding of the 
present policy, consideration of possible changes to meet changed circum 
stances can be discussed and resolved in an orderly fashion. 

Formal policy determination is a tool which has served to stimulate 


thinking and sharpen perception of basic management problems. It has 


made effective delegation possible and improved coordination both up 


and down, as well as across the organization 


—H. E. Lunken, 
(September, 1957) 


“Policy Determination,” 22 Advanced Management 6 
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N HIS provocative article on “Research in 
Public Administration,” in the Summer, 
1956, issue of this Review, Frederick C. 

Mosher asked, “Is there a ‘field’ of public ad 
ministration, or, in the academician’s glossary, 
is there such a ‘discipline’? If so what is its 
scope, its rubric, its method?” He then added, 
“T am not sure that either question can be an- 
swered.” And, after acknowledging the rela- 
tionship of public administration to political 
science and the other social sciences, he said, 
5 it would appear that any definition of 
this field would be either so encompassing as 
to call forth the wrath or ridicule of others, or 
so limiting as to stultify its own disciples. Per- 
haps it is best that it not be defined.” 

One may ask of Mosher’s statement, how can 
there be research in a field that is undefined? 
How can theoretical and practical problems be 
identified, hypotheses formulated, and_ re- 
search techniques applied, if we have been un 
able to demarcate our area of interest? In 
short, without such definition how can pro- 
grams of research be planned and undertaken? 

The problem of definition also presented 
itself in discussions on research in public ad- 
ministration at the 1957 annual conference of 
the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion. Practitioners found themselves discussing 
their needs for research in terms of solving 
problems of day-to-day operations. How big 
should an organization and methods staff in a 


governor's office be? How have state govern- 
ments fared in introducing program-budget- 
ing systems? What is a reasonable cost for the 
operation of a fire department of a medium- 
sized city? On the other hand, some persons 
with interests directed to teaching and aca- 
demic research urged that there be “more basic 
research,” which in concept seemed to range 
all the way from studies having rather practi- 
cal and value-oriented objectives to those seek- 
ing knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
rather than for immediate utility. 

It was evident in these discussions that a 
common pool of understanding was lacking 
with regard to (a) what public administration 
is and whether it is a separate field or disci- 
pline from the other social sciences, and (b) 
the nature of research that has meaning for 
public administration. Behind these questions 
lay others about which there may also be lack- 
ing a consensus, such as the character of the 
training that should be given persons who ex- 
pect to work in the public service, and the re- 
search function of the professional society that 
serves those who work in, and provide train- 
ing for, the public service. Answers to the first 
set of questions are helpful in thinking both 
about training in public administration and 
about the role of the professional society. It is 
the purpose of these comments to suggest an- 
swers to the two questions posed above and to 
offer some thoughts on the research function 
of the professional society. 
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The Nature of Public Administration 


P; BLIC administration is nothing 


less than the art of conducting the affair 


more nor 
government. Broadly conceived in a tripartite 
system, it extends beyond the executive branch 
to include the legislative and judicial 

tions as well. It is not a science; let a1 

has ever made a governmental decis 

served one being made, judge for himself 

yet public administration as an art draws upon 
the knowledge of science and strengthens the 
through 
reference to and utilization of knowledge ob 


quality of its artistic performance 


tained through science, both social and nat 
ural. Public administration, as an artful pur 
suit, demands intelligence, an understanding 
of the culture and value systems within which 
it is carried out, and a sense of balance and 
judgment which derives from historical per 
spective, broadly based factual ¢ quipment, and 
personal integrity. ‘The good 
the civilized man. 

Public administration is not 
pline in the traditional a 


those terms. True, we have schools of public 


| 
administration and courses in public admin 
istration. But nowadays only the most unim 
aginative and parochial would suppose that a 
complex practical art can be encompassed in 
the subject matter of conventional public ad 
ministration courses such as personnel admin 
istration, budgeting, organization and methods 
purchasing, and the like These are ¢ 
tially trade school courses, useful for in-sery 
training purposes, as after-hours subject 


the man on the job who wishes to imp1 


| 
skill : and as demonstration cours in! 
academic programs, of certain aspects 
public administration process Th 
jects are no longer seen as the be-all 
of public administration is a mea 
progre ss made by those who prac Lice 
it. Only a few decades 
spre id interest in a “scien 
tration” which led to a considet 
of not very significant research « 
jects, and a stultifyingly narrow 
the art as ‘science.’ 

Even the names of m 
“schools of publi administration 


that training for the public servic 
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function, rather than training in some limited 
aspects of the art. ‘The curriculums of these 
schools increasingly are composed of courses 
in economics, psychology (social and individ- 
ual), political theory, law, and subject-matter 
problems such as natural resources administra 
tion, urban government, international aflairs, 
ind so on 

If public administration is not a field or 
discipline in its own right, but rather a prac- 
tical art, what is its relationship to the aca 
demic world? American universities are noted 
and notorious for offering degrees in almost 
every conceivable practical art from how to 
catch a fish to how to run a hotel. It is signifi 
cant, however, that while fishing is better sport 
if the angler is “compleat,” Western civiliza 
tion 18s not in very great measure depend nton 
having its fishing done, or its hotels run, by 
civilized men. It is in far greater danger of 
suffering grievously if its public affairs are con 
| 


ducted by persons with trade school horizons 


Ihe kinds of programs ollered to students 
’ 
p 


acknowledging that substantially mare than 


inning to enter the publi service feem to be 
the conventional budgeting, personnel, and 
management courses are prer quisites to eflec- 
tive performance in the public service 

Does it call for specialization in_ political 
science? ‘This is the recognized acadeimic disci 
pline, which while something of a nonsense 
term for the study of political aflairs past, pres 
ent, and future, has standing in the university 
world. As a practical art, public administra 
tion is to political science what the practice of 
medicine is to the discipline of biology. In 
neither case would it be presumed that an able 
practitioner could emerge as the result solely 
of exposure to the study of the underlying aca 
demic discipline. And in both cases, as knowl 
edge from the natural and the social sciences 
begins to converge we find that the prepara 
tion of the well-trained practitioner draws 
more and more widely on learning from many 
of the 


ciences 


Relationship between Research and 
Public Administration 


o~ & public administration is a practical art 
b 


ind not a scientific held or discipline, it is 
evident that in talking about research we need 
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to consider the kinds that will enhance the art. 
This is a different proposition from discussing 
research in the subject matter of a scientific 
discipline, as for example, physiology or nu 
clear physics. It may profitably be recalled that 
the artist draws on the resources available to 
him, both internal and external, for creative 
accomplishment. While he does not turn his 
back on science—in fact, to the contrary, seeks 
inspiration from the achievements of science 

his objective is not to uncover knowledge but 
to produce a work of art. He does not work 
within the confines of a single discipline, but 
rather grapples with the large issues of the 
world around him. And so it is with the pub 
lic administrator. Knowledge, which in part 
represents the fruits of research, he! ps the prac 
titioner to reach a more satisfying (artistic) 
achievement; it helps the teacher of future 
public administrators better to prepare his 
students for meeting the complex issues of 
government, 

‘Thus there are potentially no limits to the 
interests of public administrators in research 
research of all kinds, in all fields and disci- 
plines. Such a statement is in itself not very 
helpful, especially if one bears in mind that in 
the United States alone the volume of research 
conducted by government, universities, and in 
dustry has involved an annual outlay in recent 
years of better than $5, billion. 


The Need for Utilitarian Research 


a if we look at the art in terms of practic 
BD and teaching some considerations which 


are useful in drawing lines around our re 
search interest do emerge. First there is sub 
stantial demand for research of a utilitarian 
bent—a demand born largely of the needs of 
practitioners for facts, guidelines, and an un 
derstanding of how other practitioners have 
met specific operating problems. The research 
programs of bureaus of government research, 
of legislative reference services, and of many 
research units within government agencies are 
devoted to such practical, or applied, en 
deavors. Studies of this kind, on the personnel, 
budgetary, and organization-management 
fronts are familiar to most persons involved in 
public administration. ‘They are recognized, 
particularly by practitioners, as having utility 


in assisting in the making of decisions. But ex- 
cept in most unusual circumstances, the results 
of such research offer at best only limited con- 
tributory elements to the total complex of fac- 
tors which result in governmental action. 

We know far too little, at present, about the 
extent and nature of such research. There are 
no clearinghouses for the posting and ex- 
change of information on practical research 
related to the management of government. 
(For the biological sciences such an exchange 
service does exist.) Practitioners complain that 
they become acquainted with studies going on 
outside of their own immediate jurisdictions 
only by chance. Teachers, :tude-ts, and re- 
search workers are frequently unfa niliar with 
similar and related endeavors going on else- 
where. Since no really effective vehicles exist 
for the publication of briefs and abstracts 
about government research of a utilitarian 
character, such as are available to most other 
investigators especially in the natural sciences, 
there is also lacking among students, teachers, 
and practitioners of government the kind of 
informal “clearinghouse culture” which cen- 
ters around the regular reading of research ab- 
stracts and briefs. 

Given the unfortunate state of communica- 
tion with regard to government research of a 
utilitarian nature, we are in no position to 
judge its worth, to appraise the extent to 
which it is needlessly duplicatory, or to iden- 
tify gap areas which would benefit from fur- 
ther investigation. We are, in addition, not in 
a position to appraise the extent and adequacy 
of the resources being devoted to such research. 

One current development in the public per- 
sonnel area is of interest and significance in 
this connection. A group of leading academic 
and practitioner-oriented public administra- 
tion people has been brought together with 
encouragement from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the Ford Foundation to consider the 
status of research on public personnel prob- 
lems. A study of the organizational and finan- 
cial resources that are actually or potentially 
available for public personnel research is now 
under way, as well as an inventory and evalua- 
tion of ongoing public personnel research. In 
addition, the study is seeking means of coor- 
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dinating such research and is identifying gap 
areas for future research 

rhis effort represents a significant attempt 
to bring rationality and order into one area of 
practical research of interest to public admin 
istrators. It is suggestive of the kind of ap 
proach which would be useful to apply to 
other utilitarian facets of the public adminis 
tration art, as for example budgeting, proce 
dures development, and purchasing 


Research on the Administrative Process 


A SECOND area of research which is clearly of 
A importance to those concerned in any ca 
pacity with public administration reveals the 
infinitely complex processes of government 
The most noteworthy example of this kind of 
research is the work carried on by the Inte 
University Case Program, looked on usually as 
grist primarily for the academician. But it can 
be persuasively argued that the practitioner 
could well benefit from reading the [CP's pub 
lications—both to refresh himself about the 
works 
and to keep a healthy perspective on his own 


true nature of the world in which h 
achievements and failures. The Inter-Univer 
sity Case Program is readily able to publish its 
approved manuscripts. It is also assured of a 
continuing program for several years through 
the generosity of the Ford Foundation 

I'wo additional types of research can serve 
to reveal the complex and artful nature of the 
administrative process. These are research 
leading to the biography of or novel about an 
James Mi 
Gregor Burns’ Roosevelt: The Lion and the 
Fox, Frank Freidel’s volumes on F.D.R. and 
Frank O’Connor’s novel The Last Hurrah) and 
history. As © 
amples of the latter we have Leonard Whit 


famous studies, and the official and unofficial 


outstanding public official (e.g 


research into administrative 


histories of many government agencies, pro 


grams, and major enterprises 


Functionally Oriented Research 


rHirp area of research deals with probl 
A of concern to government in their fune 
tional context. There is, of course, potentially 
an unlimited range of interest here. For ¢ 


ample, research on the operation of the brain 


PUBLIC 
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and nervous system may ultimately have a pro 
found effect on our capacity to deal with 
mental illness. And so the myriad public off 
cials at all levels of government who are deal 
ing with mental health problems from the cus 
todial, therapeutic, preventive, and research 
points of view should be deeply concerned 
with such inquiries. As a practical matter, it is 
impossible for any government official with 
specialized functional interests to keep in 
formed about, or to contribute to the stimu 
lation of, more than a very limited amount of 
research in such major areas of functional spe 
cialization as public health, national defense, 
resources development and management, and 
the like 

One of the conditions of public administra 
tion is that it is not a profession, at least in the 
usual sense of the word, except for a handful 
of administrative specialists in limited aspects 
of the art like budgeting and personnel, or for 
an even smaller group of generalists who have 
no single major area of functional interest 
Most people engaged in the public business 
identify themselves professionally with a spe 
clalty such as education, medicine, land man 
gement, business economics, or geological ex 
ploration. They tend, especially if alert to the 
need for keeping up on new developments, to 
follow the research literature and ideas in 
their chosen areas of specialization. In this 
they are aided by professional societies, by 
learned journals and _ prolessional publica 
tions, and by public and private agencies with 
broad functionally oriented research interests 
and responsibilities 

If functionally oriented research is by and 
large approached most effectively through the 
channels of professional specialization, there 
are still many problems which may profitably 
be singled out for part ular attention by those 
concerned broadly with the practice and teach 
ing of the art of administration. These are the 
problems, the issues, the experience which re 
late functional specialties to government op 
erations. An illustration drawn from this Re 
view’s “Research Notes” may be apposite In 
electing materials for inclusion in the “Notes” 
from the extensive resources rescar h program 
of Resources for the Future, a private research 


organization, those projects were reported on 
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which, in most cases, related to government op 
erations rather than to technical aspects of re 
sources development and management (e.g., 
Administration of Grazing in the Public Do 
main; Administration of Water Resources Ac 
tivities in New York State). ‘This sort of selec- 
tivity, while it runs the risk of excluding from 
the attention of public administrators with a 
functional concern for resource programs im 
portant technical studies on resources prob 
lems, does avoid duplicating the coverage 
which such studies are likely to receive in pro 
fessional and technical journals. It also focuses 
attention on functional research related to 
government operations which might not other 
wise be particularly noted. 


The Significance of Fundamental Research 


MINALLY, Of special interest to the teacher of 
| public administration, and to the specula 
tive thinker and writer on governmental af 
fairs, may be some research of a truly funda 
mental character where the objective is to pro 
duce knowledge for its own sake rather than 
for the purpose of immediately solving practi 
cal problems, In the social sciences there is 
relatively little such fundamental research, al 
though one can find some illustrations of stud 
ies having great potential significance for pub 
lic administration. For instance, certain social 
psychological investigations supported by the 
Office of Naval Research on social organiza 
tion and disorganization (e.g., factors produc 
ing defensive behavior within groups; condi 
tions aflecting cooperation; human behavior 
in disaster; determination of ellective leader 
behavior patterns) suggest that in such re 
search lie keys to a fuller understanding of the 
individual as a social being and hence to an 
understanding of the nature and responsibili 
ties of government, 

One hazard exists in connection with thi 
fundamental research interests of writers, 
teachers, or even practitioners of public ad 
ministration, Since ali are basically concerned 
with a practical art there is a natural drive to 
glean from fundamental inquiries the practi 
cal or utilitarian significance which may be 
suggested, And yet it is often the case that the 
fundamental re 
search are not self evident and in fact become 


“applied” implications of 


apparent only with the passage of time and ex- 
tensive subsequent fundamental and applied 
research. A case in point is the impetus given 
to philosophical and metaphysical specula- 
tions regarding the supportability of free will 
which emanated from the enunciation, in the 
early 1930's, by the physicist, Heisenberg, of 
his “principle of indeterminancy.” These were 
speculations probably largely unwarranted on 
the basis of available knowledge. 

As in the case of functionally directed re- 
search, the range of inquiries of a fundamental 
character is so great as to call for selectivity on 
the part of those concerned with public ad- 
ministration. Such selectivity 


may. perhaps 
take place through directing interest prin- 


cipally toward inquiries which are concerned 
with the individual in society, studies in such 
fields as anthropology, social psychology, po- 
litical science, and sociology. 


Research and the Professional Society 


ke there collective measures to be taken by 
A those concerned with public administra 
tion both to enhance their knowledge deriving 
from research and to stimulate research of sig- 
nificance to them? In the evident belief that 
there may be, the American Society for Public 
Administration has set up a committee for the 
purpose of examining the role which the So- 
ciety should play with respect to research. If 
the foregoing comment on the nature of pub- 
lic administration is considered as a frame of 
reference, it would appear that what is needed 
is a kind of nerve center which can provide 
focus and stimulation with respect to the tre- 
mendously varied and wide-ranging research 
interests of those engaged both in the teaching 
and the practice of public administration. A 
Society which sits astride the full range of gov- 
ernmental activity can probably not afford to 
engage in research itself; the job of providing 
intellectual leadership and information on re- 
search is substantial enough. 

lo offer leadership in the several areas of re- 
search interest would undoubtedly call for a 
large and varied program. With regard to 
utilitarian research in such subjects as public 
personnel, budgeting, organization, purchas 
ing, and planning, a prototype has been sug- 
gested in the action of the foundation-spon- 
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sored group which is examining research on 
public personnel problems. Because of the So- 
ciety’s interest, regular liaison is being main 
tained between those in the Society most con 
cerned with research and the personnel re 
search inquiry. Ultimately the Society may b 
able to review in this journal or in the Publi 
Administration News any publications result 
ing from the study, or may carry a special arti 
cle in the Review or News on the results of the 
study. 

The Review’s “Research Notes’ may use 
fully be modified from time to time to carry 
solicited critical pieces on the status of re 
search in a given area of research interest to 
persons in public administration (e.g., the 
status of public personnel research; the a 
istrative history as a research resource; the 
emerging program of the Inter-University Case 
Program; the status of functionally oriented 
research programs in such areas as metropoli 
tan governments, defense tudies, resources 
management, and welfare administration; and 


1 


the nature and status of research on probl ms 
of a fundamental character, such as social 
power structure, personality influences in Ca 
reer selection, creativity, productivity, and so 
forth). The writing of such articles would be 
a time-consuming business and might well 
warrant modest grants to afford their careful 
preparation. 

In this connection it would appear that the 
Society might perform a mutually useful serv 
ice to its membership and to private founda 
tions which are eager to identily areas of re 
search into which their funds may advanta 
geously be put. For example, is an inquiry sim 
ilar to the projected public personnel researe h 
study needed on public budgeting? If the an 
swer is not apparent, the Society through its 
research committee might stimulate a prelim 
inary inquiry to provide guidance on the sub 
ject and, assuming further work is indicated, 
might take leadership in seeking support for 
such work. 

One source within the Society’s own organ 
ization has already begun to be utilized for the 
purpose of developing a better picture of on 
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going research of interest to public administra- 
tion. The Washington, D. C. chapter of the So 
ciety has undertaken to identify federally sup 
ported and conducted research which is of rele 
vance to public administration, and ASPA has 
publicized the results. While many problems 
of scope have been encountered along the way 
in this effort, it indicates one kind of coopera- 
tive venture on the research front into which 
other chapters might also be drawn with profit. 

Liaison is needed between the Society 
(probably through the Society's research com 
mittee) and functionally oriented professional 
groups like the American Public Welfare Asso 
ciation, and academically oriented profes 
sional groups with interests in basic research 
in such fields as anthropology, social psychol.- 
ogy, and sociology. If there is, as appears to be 
the case, litthe understanding of the nature 
and interests of the American Society for Pub 
lic Administration on the part of a number of 
the professional SOCcICLICS conducting or stimu 
lating research on problems of relevance to 
public administration, one eflective means of 
increasing understanding would be to make 
known the Society's research interests. The as 
signment ©, liaison responsibilities to inter 
ested members of the Society, with coordina 
tion taking place by means of the central re 
search committee, could result in much needed 
interdisciplinary communication. It is con 
ceivable that in time ASPA and other profes 
sional groups could profitably join forces in 
sponsoring broad research inquiries of mutual 
interest 

These efforts would, of course, be promul 
gated on the assumption that what is beimy 
dealt with in public administration is neither 
an academic discipline nor a vocation limited 
to certain so-called management skills. For if 
public administration is the art of government 
its requirements are for knowledge from many 
sources—knowledge which only becomes useful 
in practice when blended with many elements 
upon which research sheds only modest light 
humanism, balanced judgment, personal in- 
tegrity, and a sense of public responsibility. 
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HE increasing complexities of modern 

life have given new emphasis to the use 

of statistical data, as is indicated by the 
rapidity with which electronic data process- 
ing is being accepted. This fact makes it more 
important than ever before to assure the qual 
ity of information gathered and to coordinate 
the data producing and distributing activi 
ties of related public agencies. 

‘The efforts of the Wyoming state govern 
ment in this direction may, therefore, be of 
interest to other governments. Of particular 
interest may be the manner in which a com 
mittee working without staff has succeeded 
in changing methods used by a number of 
state departments and has itself become a 
valuable data-producing agency. 

Wyoming’s two-year-old central statistical 
committee has raised the quality of statistical 
data being collected, made these data more 
accessible, helped prevent 
surveys, initiated standardization of coding 


5 


easily duplicate 
systems to permit better comparison, inven 
toricd statistics collected by the various state 
agencies, and filled in some gaps in informa 
tion. Remarkably, the committee has accom- 
plished all these things through voluntary 
support and participation on the part of state 
agencies and without a budget of its own. 

The idea for the committee grew out of the 
failure of research workers to find data they 
needed for study of the state’s economy. As an 
example, in 1950 an economic research team 
at the University of Wyoming reported that 
their work was hampered by the nonavaila 
bility of data that should have been available 


from state agencies. Such data as they did find 
were made available largely because certain 
administrators recognized the value of the in- 
formation they collected. ‘They were not re- 
quired to make it available to the general 
public unless it related to the objectives of 
the particular agency as, for example, tax col 
lection. 

When useful data were found they seldom 
fitted with related information. For example, 
data on employment in grocery stores, col- 
lected by the Employment Security Commis- 
sion, could not be compared with sales as in 
dicated by sales tax receipts, collected by the 
Board of Equalization, owing to the different 
coding systems. For the same reason it was 
impossible to relate industrial accidents to 
employment. Also, much valuable historical 
data had been thrown away, or almost as bad 
from a statistician’s point of view, it had been 
stored on microfilm. 

In order to obtain data that the team ex- 
pected to find in state offices, costly surveys 
had to be made. Similar economic studies 
made today cost considerably less. 

With the beginning of an industrial devel 
opment program, pressure increased for bet- 
ter economic information to assist in the lo- 
cation of industries around the state. The 
state-federal agricultural statistician—for many 
years the only effective statistical agency in 
the state—tried to supply needed information, 
but the expanding work load of that office 
kept the demand unsatisfied. In place of valid 
statistics, economic analysts were forced to 
estimate such figures as the number of gov- 
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ernmental or agricultural workers in counties 
and communities 

In addition to the demand for industrial 
development information, a newly established 
retirement system for state employees needed 
unavailable figures to be used in setting rates, 
and a school financing program had to be 
planned and operated without information 
district 
needed for comparative purposes 


on school finances and _ resources 


Central Statistical Committee Conceived 


ATE in 1955, the Governor called in the 
¥ commissioner of labor—whose department 
though devoid of statisticians was statutorily 
responsible for statistics—and asked that he 
act to improve the data collection of the state 
government. 
from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Wyoming Employment Security Commission, 


Ihe commissioner sought help 


and the University of Wyoming, and with the 
advice of these agencies drew up a plan. The 
first step was a meeting with the Governor of 
representatives of some of the agencies that 
were interested in statistical functions the 
commissioner of labor and statistics, the com 
missioner of agriculture, the director of the 
Commission and his 


I mploym«e nt Security 


chief statistician, and from the University the 
dean of the College of Commerce and Indus 
research ol 


Statistics 


try, the director of business 
that college, and the head of the 
Department. 

Ihe Governor quickly issued a directive 
setting up the central statistical committee, 


with the following objectives 
1. To coordinate the collection and 
aiscouraginyg 


2 lo establish quality stand 


tion of statistical data 
irds for 


analysis, and presentatior 


lo encourage uniform classificatio 
parability; 
{ lo consult with state agent 


tistical problems. 


i 


The first meeting of the committee agreed on 


two additional objective: 


r. To compile data itself that were immediatel 
, 


needed; 


! 


6. To stress timeliness in release of information 


Data-producing as well as data-consuming 
agencics were represented on the committee 
Lhey included representatives from the agen 
cies present at the organization meeting and 
from the Highway Department, the 
Office, 


total of seven persons. Since then a new De 


sudget 


and the Board of Equalization, or a 


partment of Revenue has been created and its 


director added to the committee membership 


Subcommittee Achievements 


FPVASK FORCE subcommittees were established 
| to do most of the work, headed in all but 
one case by a member of the central commit 
tee but including representatives of interested 
organizations in and out of state government 
kor example, the subcommittee on govern 
ment employment includes staff members of 
the Wyoming Association of Municipalities 
and the Wyoming laxpayers Association 

One subcommittee immediately began an 
inventory of the data currently being col 
lected, bringing to the committee an exhibit 
of each type of data and a report on how fre 
quently it was assembled, how distributed, 
and whether it was available to the public if 
requested. ‘This subcommittee has discovered 
previously untapped sources and has com 
bined information collected separately by dif 
ferent agencies to produce more valuable data 
than had been available previously 

The same subcommittee was responsible 


for the committee's public relations. Soon 
alter work began, it arranged a meeting of 
some fifty heads of agencies to describe the 
committee's objectives and plans, stressing 
the important role that statistical method can 
play in administration as well as the data 
various state agencies had needed and found 


lacking 


large, and questions and informal discussion 


Attendance, though voluntary, was 
it he close indicated genuine interest (>! 
course, the participation of representatives of 
it large number of state agencies On various 
subcommittees also helped pave the way for 
wide understanding of the committee's mis 
bon 

Other subcommittees have been compiling 
information through surveys of their own or 
have been working on survey methods that 


could achieve needed research results. For ex 
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ample, fairly reliable information on govern- 
ment employment has been obtained; it does 
not even resemble the estimates in use before 
the survey. In addition, the Wyoming County 
Officers Association and the Association of 
Municipalities obtained by-product informa- 
tion they wanted through the study. 

Another subcommittee studied the poten- 
tials of data processing equipment for the 
state government. The subcommittee’s recom- 
mendation for a central data processing unit 
(in addition to computers in the Highway De- 
partment and the Employment Security Com- 
mission) has been accepted by the Governor 
and Legislature. 

Another subcommittee, headed by the 
chairman of the University’s Department of 
Statistics, is a consulting unit. One example 
of its activities: working with an agency that 
wanted to estimate training and rehabilita- 
tion needs of the disabled and aged, it headed 
off a proposed census of 5,000 persons, replac- 
ing it with a plan using sampling, machine 
tabulation, and a clarified and simplified 
questionnaire. 

‘The final subcommittee is trying to en- 
courage standard classifications. Plans for ma- 
jor reclassification of categories of data used 
in the Department of Revenue are progress- 
ing. Other agencies, recognizing the impor- 
tance of comparability for testing administra 
tive efficiency, among other things, are 
working toward standardization. 

In addition to subcommittee work, the 
Assistant Commissioner of Labor, who acts as 
secretary to the committee, has set up a cen- 
tral inventory of state statistics. Persons seek- 
ing information now know where to start to 
find out what exists. 


REVIEW 


Evaluation 


LTHOUGH many members were skeptical at 
A the start, they are now in unanimous 
agreement that the work of the committee has 
been of value. Little resistance to proposed 
changes has been encountered and no re- 
sistance has long endured. Indeed, many 
agencies have welcomed the committee's help; 
one has used statistics developed with the 
committee's aid to justify its program of work. 

‘The changes voluntarily made in the opera- 
tions of state agencies that traditionally have 
maintained an independent attitude, the 
speed with which results have begun to show 
up, and the fact that much leadership and 
support have come from outside the strictly 
governmental agencies serve to indicate that 
the methods used by the committee have 
been well chosen and the achievements 
dramatic. 

Several important factors have contributed 
to the success of the committee’s work. Of 
prime importance was the active support of 
the Governor. Another factor was the wide 
representation on subcommittees. The early 
meeting with state agency heads to describe 
the committee’s work was also important. The 
size of the committee and the caliber of its 
membership have also contributed to its suc- 
cess; it is small enough to be manageable and 
large enough to make committee work a side 
line for all participants. University participa- 
tion was natural since the personnel involved 
had already worked with state officials in vari- 
ous capacities, including cooperative research 
projects. Finally, the committee has succeeded 
because state officials have found that it meets 
felt needs. 
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primarily it has been the result of a lack of at 
tention to the theoretical assumptions under 
lying the concept of turnover that allowed the 
continued use of a tec hnique of data collection 
that is severely limited in value 
What is needed now 1s a reappraisal of the 
concept in the light of recent developments in 
organization theory and research methods and 
tools. The problem of maintaining personal 
contributions to the achievement of organiza 
tional goals is obviously important to any the 
of organization and permeates all phases 
tudy of organization. This article will 
consider briefly the concept of personnel turn 
over, review its development, and appraise the 


results of forty-five years ol research and study 


The Definition of Turnover 


ONNEL turnover is usually defined as the 
influx and exit of individuals into and out 

if the working force of an organization over a 
pecific period of time.”’* Movements into the 
organization, ordinarily not an important part 


olf turnover analysis, are called accessions 


ordon §S. Watkins et al Management of Person 
n Labor Relations (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
4 See also QO. Glenn Stahl, Public Per 
nistration, 4th ed. (Harper & Brothers 
Robert J batson, Er ployee Turn 
ectior fnal , Use Personnel 

f » om, « 1 Service Assembly, April 1956; and 
nette Siegel Measurement { Labor l urnover,’ 


6 Monthly Labor Review 519-22 (May 1954) 
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Movements out of the organization are called 
separations, and four kinds are commonly 
identified: voluntary resignations or quits, dis- 
missals, layoffs, and death or retirement. Other 
subclassifications of separations have been 
used, such as avoidable and unavoidable sepa 
rations, and they have been the subject of 
some dispute in the development of the defi- 
nition of turnover. However, the use of these 
subclassifications is generally not looked on 
with much favor. 

In early studies of turnover the research 
topic was over-all separations, and when in- 
vestigators spoke of reducing labor turnover 
they referred to dismissals, layofts, and volun 
tary quits. Before 1929, in published calcula- 
tions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
total separation was regarded as the labor 
turnover. However, as personnel techniques 
improved, reducing avoidable dismissals; as 
production planning increased, controlling 
avoidable layoffs; and as the satisfaction-cis- 
satisfaction view of the causes of separation 
grew, more emphasis was placed upon volun 
tary resignations. 

Beginning also with the earliest studies, ac 
cessions and separations were quantified by 
the use of a ratio of a group of leavers, classi 
fied on some common characteristic, to the av 
erage work force. Since that time there have 
been many minor modifications in the ratio, 
but essentially the method of computing turn- 
over remains the same. Many 
multiply the ratio by 100 to obtain a percent 
age rate. ‘The same method is used to obtain 


investigators 


rates for different types of separations—quits, 
dismissals, layoffs, and so forth. 

One argument about method over the years 
has been the question of how the denominator 
of the ratio, the average work force, should be 
calculated. ‘The usual method 1s to add the 
total work force at the beginning of the period 
of time under consideration to that at the end 
and divide by 2. In 1922 Brissenden and 
Frankel, in Labor Turnover in Industry, ar 
gued for an average based on employees actu 
ally at work according to attendance records, 
and an early study by the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board of Great Britain (1921) used 
a more complex statistical method to avoid 
what the researchers felt 
niques. This question has ceased to be a major 


were rough tech 
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issue, although no single method has been 
agreed upon. 


Evaluation of the Concept 


— are a number of possible ways in which 
the customary turnover concept might be 
evaluated. For the purposes of this article two 
approaches appear the most fruitful and eco- 
nomical: (a) evaluation of the concept as it re- 
lates to progress in understanding the turn- 
over process and its causes or correlates; (b) 
evaluation of turnover as a concept applicable 
to the study of organization and administra 
tion. 


As an Aid to Understanding the Turnover Process 


The situation with respect to progress in 
understanding turnover and its correlates is 
very confusing. Consider the practical level 
first, where the objective of turnover research 
is the reduction of separations. Table 1 shows 
the reasons for turnover enumerated by Boyd 
Fisher, vice-president of the Executives’ Club 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, in a talk 
before the first meeting of the Employment 
Managers’ Conference in Minneapolis in 1916, 
and the reasons listed by the Bureau of Em 
ployment Security of the Department of Labor 
in 1951. 

Other similar or longer lists can be found in 
current personnel periodicals and in some 
textbooks. In the eflort to correlate turnover 
with some characteristic of the employee, many 
types of biographical data have also been in 
vestigated. For example, high turnover rates 
have been associated with women employees, 
younger employees, less educated employees, 
minority group members, height, weight, and 
other factors. 

The judgment implied by Table 1—that 
little progress has been made at this level of 
analysis—is echoed by a research group in 
Great Britain that has been investigating in 
dustrial turnover. ‘They said in 1948: 


A company faced, on the one hand, by problems 
of high labor turnover and, on the other hand, by 
the increased overhead costs resulting from the 
introduction of new personnel schemes is in a 
serious dilemma in the face of the incompleteness 
of present understanding of the problem of labor 
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Table 1 


Classifications of Reasons for 


Bureau o 


Fisher 
1. Unchecked 


foremen 


firing by 


zg. Religious pre judice 


3 Poor selection 1. Inadequate 


and assignment 


4. Poor knowledge of job 2 


{ Poor knowledge 


requirements lirements 


Lack of training 


Faulty scheduling of 


WOTRK 


Seasonal and _ cyclical 


Variations 
Long hours 


Low wages 


Inequalities of pay 


system 


Failure to reward ef 


ficiency 


Grievances 


e r 


3. Lack of 


dress of grievances 


means of 


ing cond 


surround 
14. Bad 
plant conditions 


working and 
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What about research results at the theoreti 
cal level, where it might be said that the objec 
knowl 


organizations 


tive ol 


investigation is fundamental 


edge of individual behavior in 
Results of this type of investigation are not so 
easily represented by a comparative listing, 
that the 


over-all understanding is comparable 


but it is this writer's view status ol 


\n ex 


tremely large number of phenomena have 


been found to be “causes” of turnover, or in 
more satisfactory terms, to be highly correlated 
with turnover. A few of these findings will be 
illustrative 

Mayo that 


ment inattention to the formation of teams r 
high 


arbitrary 


and Lombard found manage 


sulted in 
that 


turnover. Coch and French 


found change in new produc 
tion tasks that required retraining to reach 
normal production was a cause of resistance to 
management, frustration, and high turnover 
Rice, Hill, and ‘Trist 


social process related to the institution, where 


found turnover to be a 


the entire relation of employee to firm should 


be considered: his joining, staying, and leay 
ing—not merely his separation. Wickert found 
turnover closely associated with fee lines olf ego 
and 


Marrow 


involvement participation in decision 
that feel 
ings of failure and frustration were related to 
high Sagi, Olmsted, and Atelsek 


found that lack of psychological involvement 


making found 


individual 


turnovel 


and low interpersonal status were related to 
high turnover in small groups.‘ 

It would appt ar, then, that on the theoreti 
cal as on the practical level there is a bewilder 
ing list of variables, all relatable to per sonnel 
The theore 


turnovel also re 


the k 


i¢ al variable sare 


lated to several levels of behavior vel of 


the individual, of the organization, and of the 


Hill, and 


Prist concerning the inadequacy of the practi 


ocial system. The comment of Rice, 


cal analysis of turnover also seems to apply at 


the theoretical level 


As a Concept in the Study of Organization 


A conce pt is an abstraction that in a short 


hand manner designate i class of observa 


tions. How a concept is defined depends upon 


the view of the significance of observed at 


ac 


ee bibliographical note at the end of this article 


for a list of these recent studies 
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tributes at a particular time. Concepts change 
as the evaluation of the utility of a particular 
classification changes. 

Personnel turnover is such a concepi—a 
means of abstracting a particular class of hu- 
man actions from extremely complex observa- 
tions of human beings in concrete situations. 
It implies that knowledge about this class of 
behaviors will help to understand and control 
them. 

Forty-five years ago, when this concept was 
developed, organization was conceived to be a 
formal, structural entity. Organization was a 
thing, like a building, that an individual 
walked into and out of. The number of per 
sons who walked out was defined as the separa 
tion and was considered to be an index of 
what the structure was like inside. ‘Vo find out 
why individuals walked out investigators at- 
tempted to determine what floor they came 
from and whether the floor was dark, over- 
heated, or cold. ‘The significant defining char- 
acteristics of the individual were conceived to 
be such factors as age, sex, salary, height, 
weight, and education. ‘Vo find out why the in 
dividual left the building these attributes also 
were investigated. 

As long as organization and the individual 
were viewed in these terms there was no pat 
ticular reason for criticizing the personne! 
turnover concept, because it directed attention 
to behavior that was considered significant. It 
enabled investigators to collect data that they 
thought would simplify a complex mass of ob 
served behaviors. However, since that time the 
concept of organization and of the individual 
has been materially revised, and it is necessary 
to reevaluate the utility of the concepts asso 
ciated with the abandoned view. 

In defining personnel turnover as the “in 
flux and exit of individuals into and out of the 
working force of an organization over a spec 
ified period of time,” the working force is de 
fined by the organization, The points of en 
trance and exit are procedural, structural 
points between which the individual is for 
mally designated a member of the organization. 
it is assumed that all members contribute a 
tions to the organization and all nonmembers 
do not. This assumption is similar to the as- 
sumption that a formal delegation of duties to 
a position means that the person in the posi 


tion is, in fact, the person who actually carries 
out those duties. As has been found in this sec- 
ond case, it need not necessarily follow that 
formal designation establishes or describes the 
behavior in which the individual engages as a 
member, or the behavior of the organization 
toward him. 


‘The implication here is that while there 
may well be a connection between personnel 
turnover and the behaviors that the modern 
view of organization suggests are important, 
this connection must be demonstrated. Until 
the relationship can be demonstrated the value 
of the traditional concept is open to question. 


Causes of Difficulties with the 
Turnover Concept 


rpvuere are a large number of complex fac- 
| tors contributing to the problems of the 
study of turnover and also of the whole study 
of organization and administration; any effort 
to single out causes raises many questions and 
much discussion. However, the questions are 
worth raising if they help to generate more in- 
terest in the field of organizational investiga- 
tion, 


Effects of Early Objectives of Turnover Research 


The early period of research in turnover can 
be said to begin with the first studies of labor 
turnover in Germany in 1909 and 1910 and to 
close with the publication of Sumner Slich- 
ter’s The Turnover of Factory Labor in 1919. 
It was during this period that the concept of 
labor or personnel turnover was defined and 
accepted as an important concept in the field 
of personnel and management. It is important 
here to place the beginning of that research in 
the setting of the times. 

‘That period included the zenith of scientific 
management, which began in the late 1880's. 
$y 1912 the important works of Frederick ‘Tay- 
lor had been published and his principles had 
been widely publicized by Louis Brandeis be 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
igit and in 1912 by the hearings betore the 
Special Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives to Investigate the Taylor and Other 
Systems of Shop Management. The period be- 
tween 1g11 and 1919 was a time of demonstra- 
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tion projects in scientific management and of 
exorbitant claims of what the results of its ap 
plication to industry would be. 

This period coincided with the early move 
ment to develop a specialized field of person 
nel administration, and this development was 
at least in part a result of the climate of opin 
ion engendered by the scientific management 
movement. The personnel movement was still 
very much in its infancy, and one lever used to 
gain acceptance for it was the extremely high 
cost of labor turnover. 

For example, Chairman John Williams, in 
introducing Magnus Alexander, who had done 
the first important study of labor turnover in 
the United States, in 1913, to the Employment 
Managers’ Conference in Philadelphia in 1917, 


said: 


In the early stages of employment management 
one of the handicaps seemed to me to be the 
idealistic 


presentation of the subject One 


man saw that know why they 
should be 


departments. The answer was that that is the 


men wanted to 


should do this, why there employment 
right way to do it, it is the economical way; doing 
it any other way would cost you money. Following 
along that line he made a study covering practi 
cally the entire country, and he produced facts as 
to the actual cost of hiring and firing that were 


startling to the average man.° 


In this same period there were extreme fluc 
tuations in employment and unemployment 


552,00 
95 40 Mw), 


In 1910 the unemployed numbered 
by 1915 the number had increased to 2 


»5,000; 
in 1916 it dropped to 187,000, In 1918 there 
were 3,099,000 more employed than were esti 
mated in the total work force; in 1921 the un 
employed numbered 4,754,000.° 

Those who were in humanitarian revolt 
against the impersonality of large-scale indus 
try grasped the promise of a specialized em 
ployment management function offered by the 
scientific management movement. They justi 
fied this function by the practical costs to in 
dustry and society of the fluctuations in em 
ployment and unemployment. 


Scientific management and its orientation 


* Bulletin No. 227, U 
p. 12 

*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of 
the United States, 1789-1945 (U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1949), p. 65 


S. Bureau of Labor Statistica, 


had principally two effects on the concept of 
turnover. First, at this stage scientific manage- 
ment preached the benefits that would accrue 
from its adoption by industry and emphasized 
the principle of increased efficiency and the re 
duction of waste—but in the market place this 
The ef 
fect was to direct attention to the structural 


principle became reduction in costs 


aspect of turnover, the cost of arriving and the 
cost of leaving the structure. 

In addition to the stress placed on costs, sci 
entific management emphasized research. ‘Tead 
and Metcalf observed in 1920, for example: 


The development of scientific 
standard 


know ledge and 


methods of procedure in the several 


branches of industrial administration has tended 
directly to show the need for a scientific approach 


to the personnel aspects of administration,? 


Che influential force of scientific manage 
ment opt rated to direct the research efforts of 
the new personnel movement toward the strue 
tural view of organization that is represented 
by the investigation of the waste and cost of 
personnel turnover. 

Ihe waste-cost feature, as one of the spear 
heads for the introduction of personnel man 
agement, affected the development of the con 
cept ol personnel turnover by concentrating 
on parts of the relationship between the indi 


vidual worker and the organization that pro 


duced figures showing the need for personnel 
management. This was the normal reaction of 
individuals who believed in a principle. In 
this case the principle centered on the place of 
personnel management in the employer-em- 
ployee relationship as a means of overcoming 
what they felt to be the loss of personal contact 
between the two, and of reasserting the iden 
tity of employer-employee objectives 

soyd Fisher's article, referred to above, ex 
emplifies the use of turnover costs as a spear- 
head for developing an awareness of personnel 
management needs. He opens his discussion of 
methods of reducing labor turnover by citing 
the example of the Ford Motor Company, 
pointing out that before a profit-sharing plan 
went into effect the rate of labor turnover was 
400 per cent, but that afterward it dropped to 
23 per cent. Mr. Fisher estimated that, as a re- 


‘Ordway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf, Personnel Ad- 
ministration (McGraw-Hill Book Co., ig20), p. 25. 
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sult of the reduction in turnover, Ford had 
realized a return of $2,400,000 on the $10,000, 
000 that the company had expected to give 
away. He discussed means of reducing turn 
over as follows: 


it is not feasible to deal with a specific rem 
edy for each separate cause but, rather, to group 


them under the following main headings: 


A. A central employment department 
B. Physical examinations. 

C. Industrial education. 

D. Regularized production. 

FE. Square-deal management 


To cut down the turnover a centralized employ- 
ment department, managed by a man with gump 
tion, is the prime necessity. Unless this can be 
arranged, none of the specific rernedies can be at 
tempted, . . 
partment 


Given a central employment de- 
we may hopefully confide to it the 
specific remedies for the turnover of labor.® 


‘The final factor that affected the definition 
of the personnel turnover concept was the ex 
treme fluctuation of employment. ‘Turnover 
was looked upon as one of the causes of this 
fluctuation and, as such, was another weapon 
in the fight to establish the field of personnel 
management. Fluctuations occurred in periods 
of labor scarcity and of unemployment. ‘Thus, 
early in 1916 a speaker at the Boston Conter 
ence of Employment Managers looked at the 
problem from the unemployment standpoint 


An absolutely different viewpoint was needed; 
and the first method of approach had to be from 
the viewpoint of waste. Therefore, these men who 
have never before been organized, as I have de 
scribed, to compare notes, to exchange experi 
ences, to understand what was going on under 
their very noses, these men were asked to come 
together and discuss, first, their responsibility for 
that terrific waste represented by the leakage of 
employees—a preventable leakage—and the com 
plication of a community's nonemployment prob 
lem through that leakage. Now, this, ladies 
and gentlemen, is a technical engineering prob 
lem I am discussing, not only vague, sentimental 
altruism. It means the same scientific study that 
has so far been given to cost keeping, factory 


*Boyd Fisher, “Methods of Reducing Labor Turn 
over,” Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Confer- 
ence (Minneapolis, Jan. 19 and 20, 1916), Bulletin No 
ig6, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1916), p. 19 


management, and the other devices which have 
dealt with machines, with management, and, too, 
incidentally, with men. 

Now, that same engineering insight, plus vision, 
plus capacity to cooperate with desires of those 
who produce—that is the new profession of han 
dling men.® 


Paul Douglas mentions the factor of labor 
scarcity in an article in the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, when he points out that 
public interest in the turnover problem devel- 
oped 


shortly before this country's entrance into 
the World War, in part because the shutting off 
of immigration forced American industries to con- 
serve their labor supply more carefully and in 
part because of the relative scarcity of labor dur- 
ing the period of American participation in the 
war. !0 


The need to solve the problem of fluctu- 
ations in employment, and the development of 
employment management guided by the pre 
cepts of scientific management, determined the 
nature of the traditional concept of personne! 
turnover. ‘These determinants required a con- 
cept for which the technique of data collection 
was relatively simple, one which led to data 
easily applied to the pressing problems at 
hand and amenable to classification into cate- 
gories in common use in the study of organiza- 
tion and management. The data obtained 
were statistics showing the magnitude of the 
turnover problem, its cost, the elements of or- 
ganization, and the elementssof the employ- 
ment situation that were contributing to the 
problem. 

The tone of the research and the kind of 
data to be gathered were described by Ethel- 
bert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
in discussing the first labor turnover study of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics before the Bos- 
ton Employment 
1g16: 


Managers’ Conference in 


*Meyer Bloomfield, “The Aim and Work of Em 
ployment Managers’ Associations,” Proceedings of Con 
ference of the Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass.: Held May 10, 1916, Bulletin No. 202, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (U. $8. Government 
Printing Office, 1916), pp. 43-44. 

” Paul Douglas, “Labor Turnover,” in Edwin R. A. 
Seligman (ed.), 8 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
709 (1932). 
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If you will keep the records, the statistician 
will tell you where the trouble is. We can alread 
tell you from the figures we have what classes of 
labor furnish the greatest amount of turnover. In 
many plants we can tell you which department ts 
furnishing the greatest volume of turnover 
For this and many other reasons the statistician 
must know, if he is to be the greatest possible 
service to you, which job or jobs are furnishing 


the greatest labor turnover.! 


This 


cantly 


orientation did not change signif 


until World War II I he 


scribed are what might be called 


data de 


administra 
tive statistics, the rough-and-ready kind that 
are immediately intelligible and, at least so it 
seemed, readily available for application to an 
immediate problem that must be met by the 
administrator. ‘This is the way in which Mayo 


and Lombard described the situation in 1944 


We found a curious attitude both in industri 
and in the universities toward the problems of 
labor turnover and absenteeism. Studies were litth 
more than statistical; they showed that the symp 
toms were serious, without inv atte mpt to consider 
them in the light of the situations in which they 
occurred. Indeed, the implication of many studies 
was that labor turnover and absenteeism can be 


separated for inquiry from the situations in which 


they arise. This assumption leads, of course, to 
the further assumption that a specific ad hoc rem 
edy can be prescribed for the symptoms without 


defect of organization that 


consideration of the 


the symptoms indicate 


Thus Mayo and 
Hill and 


value of these data even for application to an 


Lombard, and also Rice 


I rist, raised the question ol the 
immediate proble m 

Now, of course, the situation is changed 
Personnel management is accepted. But once 
personnel management wccepted, turn 
over gave over the center of the stage to such 
technical problems as recruitment, selection 
placement, and training. Personne! turnover 
has now reached the stage v here articles must 


be written periodically to remin 
Ethelbert 
ings of Conference of the Empli 
sociation of Boston, Mass.: Held May 
pp SQ 

“4 Elton Mayo and George F. I 
and Labor 


"Informal address by 


1, Teamworl 
Industry of 


(Harvard University, 


Lombar 


Turnover in the fircraft 


Southern Caltfornia Graduate 


School of Business Administration, 1944), p. 5 


) 
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tioner that it exists, describe what it is, and 


tell how it can be used. ‘The only drawback is 
that the question of what the concept of turn 
over is good for must be faced. This question 
is illustrated by the following statement in a 
recent review of the use of turnover statistics, 


aimed at the practitioner: 


We have said, then, that employee turnover is 
both desirable and inevitable. But how much turn 
over is either desirable or inevitable? Put another 
way, when does the turnover rate become critical 

costly in both money and efficiency? What turn 
oOvVel rate should be 


considered a danger signal? 


Unfortunately, there is no clear-cut answer to 


these questions. The variables that enter into em 

turnover are so complex that it is question 

vhether any single figure could be meaning 

fully accepted by public employers, even as a 
danyer signal 13 


Effects of Developments in Organization Theory 
The second principal reason for difficulty 
with personnel turnover as a concept lies in a 


changed view ol organization the move from 


a structural, static view to one that considers 
organization to be the interdependent be 
havior of human beings interacting with other 
human beings. 

This shift has not been sudden or revolu 
tionary. Its beginnings are often attributed to 
investigations carried out at the Hawthorne 
Works of the Western Electric Company in 
Chicago covering the five-year period from 
1927 to 1932. It 
Hawthorne 


that in the 
were 
ducted that supported the newly developing 


was significant 
studies experiments con- 
social sciences. It is 
that the 
studies that have modified thinking grew out 


trend of thought in the 


especially notable parts of these 
of the attempt to obtain knowledge about the 
then currently accepted relation between phys 
ical conditions of work and fatigue and mo 
notony among employees Out of these expert 
ments thew and 


traditional in conception 


radical in their results—there developed a 
new comprehension of the inadequacy of older 
concepts 

it is also of interest that the British psychol 
A. C. Brown, pointed out that Elton 


Mayo, who was responsible for the Hawthorne 


ogist, | 


studies, made an investgation of the causes of 


“ Batson, op. cit., p. 1. 
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high turnover in a textile mill in 1923. Brown 
maintains that the same social factors were 
at work in this situation and that Mayo missed 
them because of his “preoccupation with a 
mechanistic individual psychology and the 
material conditions of the job.”’'* It is possible, 
also, that Mayo’s oversight could be partly at- 
tributed to the limitations of the structural 
view of turnover that has been discussed. 

The effect of the Hawthorne studies, ac- 
cording to Nathan Grundstein, was that a 
number of key ideas were added to our view 
of organization—such as primary group, goals 
and motivation, status, role, prestige, com 
munication, attitudes, and informal organiza- 
tion. He goes on to point out the impact of 
these key ideas: 


Organization behavior within this set of ideas 
is very complex. You have a whole new range of 
human behavior that must now be taken into ac- 
count to describe what goes on in organizations. 
Hitherto neglected data concerning the behavior 
of individuals within the organization are now sig 
nificant. The several implications of this are of 
considerable practical importance. In examining 
organization behavior new techniques of data col- 
lection are needed to get at the multi-dimensional 
character of that behavior. Newly recognized prob 
lems of organization demand new operational 
techniques for their solution, And, finally, there 
must be creativeness in establishing new  struc- 
tural functional arrangements to take into account 
factors which social psychology deems essential 
for effective organization.'5 


These implications have particular refer- 
ence to the difficulties that are being encoun- 
tered in the use of the personnel turnover 
concept. For, while the view of organization 
has changed greatly, the concept of turnover 
remains essentially what it was in 1916. How- 
ever, this is not the entire difficulty. Given 
correlations with the significant behavior that 
Grundstein refers to, the turnover concept 
could still be made useful. The difficulty is not 


“J. A. C. Brown, The Social Psychology of Industry 
(Penguin Books Inc., 1954), pp. 79°74. All of chapter g 
is devoted to the work of Elton Mayo, the Hawthorne 
experiments, and criticisms of these studies. 

“Nathan Grundstein, “Summary of Discussion of 
the Hawthorne Experiment” (transcript of a session 
of the Michigan Employment Security Commission 
Seminar, Wayne University [Department of Public Ad- 
ministration], October 18, 1954), p. 6. (Mimeographed.) 
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necessarily inherent in the concept itself; in 
fact, some current research indicates promise 
of a correlation of turnover with significant 
organizational behavior. The connection must 
be demonstrated, however, before the tradi- 
tional concept can be utilized. 

A large portion of the trouble in this case 
lies in the fact that the new techniques of data 
collection in the social sciences have been 
slow in developing. In addition, and perhaps 
more important, the standards and values of 
scientific research methods have been slow in 
developing. This is particularly true for much 
of personnel turnover research. 

‘The general method of traditional turnover 
research has been to establish classes of em- 
ployees on the basis of biographical or other 
demographic characteristics and then to com- 
pute turnover or separation rates for these 
classes. The assumption was that if the turnover 
rate was high for a given class, there was some 
important connection between membership in 
it and separation. A recent criticism of the ap- 
plication of IBM punched card system to so- 
cial science research is also applicable to the 
customary method of conducting turnover re- 
search: 


The utilization of the reckoning devices of 
modern technology requires the production of 
numbers; and questionnaires, along with the way 
in which they are analyzed, can supply us with a 
vast number of numbers. The question, however, 
now arises whether they are important numbers, 
whether they are numbers which tell us about the 
real world of social behavior, and permit us to go 
on to higher steps of the scientific process.\® 


With the added complexity of the modern 
approach of social science to behavior, it be- 
comes even more urgent that we ask the right 
questions. 


Conclusions 


a this appraisal of turnover several con- 
clusions can be drawn concerning its cur- 
rent value as a concept for organizing observa- 
tions of human beings in organizations and 
how that value can be increased. 


“ Nathan Glazer, “The American Soldier as Science,” 
8 Commentary 487-96 (1949), quoted in Herbert Hy- 
man, Survey Design and Analysis (Free Press, 1955), 
p. 25. Italics added. 





PERSONNEL TURNOVER enn 

It seems fairly obvious that turnover, as it There is every reason to expect that the 
is commonly conceived and investigated, is of study of personnel turnover in organizations 
limited usefulness either in improving prac can be productive. However, two essential 


tical understanding and control of the loss of prerequisites must be met before such possi 


organization members or in furthering the bilities can be realized, The observations that 
study of organization. The present notion of we have classified as turnover must be related 
turnover does not do a satisfactory job of to the kinds of observations that have assumed 
enabling us to simplify and order the con current importance with the development of 
fused mass of observations in this sphere of social science. The procedural and structural 
human activity. Forty-five years of collecting concept of turnover must be connected with 
and analyzing turnover data have not mate newer concepts related to the determinants of 
rially enhanced our knowledge about the human behavior—needs, attitudes, frustra- 
process of loss of membership from groups and tions, and so on. 
organizations. Turnover in its traditional for The studies of Mayo and Lombard; Coch 
mulation served an earlier and now outmoded and French; Wickert; Marrow; and Sagi, 
conception of organization, and even in this Olmsted, and Atelsek, noted above, indicate a 
service lost its position of significance because slow movement in this direction since World 
of its limited practical usefulness War II. Several of these studies also illustrate 
It seems necessary to conclude, also, that the need for meeting the second requisite for 
while the traditional definition of turnover is the development of a productive study of turn- 
structural and procedural, it obviously relates over—that we ask the right questions. We must 
to a fundamental process of organization ask questions of theoretical significance if 
maintaining the indispensable services of o1 turnover research is to fulfill its possibilities. 
ganization members. It is probably owing to The attempt to develop these possibilities 
this visible relationship that interest in the by investigating the relationship of turnover 
phenomenon has continued even after such a to more recently discovered characteristics of 
long period of relative sterility human behavior cannot avoid a_ certain 
In addition to its obvious relationship to amount of fishing. We should use every means 
the organizational process, turnover has cet at hand to guide us to the best spot in which 
tain undeniable advantages that, in part, a to cast our hook. It is particularly important 
count for its early prominence. It is easily to turn our attention wherever possible away 
identified and quantified. Every organization from the mere multiplication of types of be 
has some method of differentiating between haviors that can be associated with turnover. 
members and nonmembers and, since indi It will be important to relate these types to 
viduals are indivisible, when an individual's one another, to ask which contribute most to 
status changes from membership to nonmem the loss of members, and to inquire whether 
bership a quantitative change has occurred they may be producing other symptoms of 
Notwithstanding the temptation to attribute the willingness or unwillingness of the indi 
too much importance to these two points, they vidual to maintain his membership and con 
do constitute advantages tribution 
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The Welfare State 


These problems [of juvenile delinquency, drug addiction, mental 
health, the aged] pose issues touching the human spirit that, by contrast, 
make mere problems of economics and administration easy to resolve. 
They challenge the welfare state to imaginative thinking of the highest 
order, to sociological and psychological research, to such experimentation 
as is possible with the lives of human beings. The public has been alerted 
to these problems, and there is a ferment of ideas for their solution. But 
the answers will be neither quick nor easy. Here more than elsewhere the 
welfare state must be tentative, and must proceed by trial and error. Here, 
above all, it must be ready to entertain new ideas and put them to the test. 

The welfare state is doomed—or blessed—to be perpetually unfinished. 
The only thing that never changes is change itself, and our striving for 
human betterment affords no exception to the rule. Before one set of prob- 
lems is fully solved another set will surely have emerged. There need be 
no fear that the welfare state will cease to challenge the best that our ever- 
growing scientific knowledge and our statesmanship can combine to offer. 


—Alanson W. Willcox, “Patterns of Social Legislation: Reflections on the 
Welfare State,” 6 Journal of Public Law 24 (Spring, 1957. American Social 
Insurance Symposium, Paper No. 1) 
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SOLDIERS AND SCHOLARS; MILITARY EDUCATION 
AND NATIONAL Po icy, by John W. Masland 
and Laurence I. Radway. Princeton Uni 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. 529. $7.50 

THE SOLDIER AND THE STATE; THE THEORY 
AND POLitTics OF CiviL-MILITARY RELATIONS, 
by Samuel P. Huntington 
Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp 


selknap Press of 

533 
7-50. 

[THe CIviLiAN AND THE Miitrary; A History 
OF THE AMERICAN ANTIMILITARIST “TRADI 
rion, by Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 340. $6.50 


HeSE three scholarly books should be read 
Tin the above order, the first two for the in 
formation and assistance of both citizens and 
government officials (civilian and military), 
the third for an understanding of the concerns 
and attitudes in the minds of some of our cur 
rent leadership generation. The subtitles are, 
considering their concision, very descriptive 
The authors of all three books received as 
sistance (certainly essential in the case of 
Soldiers and Scholars) from foundation grants 
The reviewers hereby pay a tribute to the 
foundations making possible these and some 
of the other books mentioned below 

It is better for the reader to approach books 
carrying a “message” with a store of separate!y 
acquired facts and considerations bearing on 
the problems under discussion. Messrs. Hunt 


Nore: The views herein are those of the authors 
writing as private individuals and should not be 
ascribed to the United States Military Academy or any 
government agency. 


\. A. JorDAN, Jr., United States Military Academy 


ington and Ekirch are certainly advocates; the 
Huntington book is described by the pub- 
lisher as “ challenges 
most of the current assumptions and prevail 
ing ideas with respect to the role of the mili- 
tary in society”; 


. . provocative 


the Ekirch seems to conclude 
that there is no proper role for the military 
and feels that “militarism imperils the 
liberalism and democracy.” A\l- 
though Huntington leans materially on the 
historical approach and Ekirch leans almost 
entirely thereon, it is almost certain that they 


future of 


competed but rarely for source materials to 
support the thread of their respective discus 
sions. 

The team of Masland and Radway, in con- 
trast, are almost overly scientific and dispas- 
sionate, although they have set forth their 
findings in most readable prose. Rather than 
leaning heavily on reading what others have 
written since 1776, as do the two other authors, 
these professors of political science at Dart 
mouth College have adopted the military 
commander's principle of the personal recon- 
naissance as their primary method of research, 
They sought out what the professional mili 
tary think they should be doing as well as 
what they are actually doing. They were for 
which 
brought them the cooperation of the agencies 


tunate in their personal contacts, 
and individuals they wished to examine. 
It is interesting to speculate what would 
have been the effect on the other authors if 
they had had the opportunity to use the Mas 
land-Radway source material—a large file at 
Dartmouth to which other researchers in the 
national security field now make pilgrimages. 
Mr. Ekirch would probably have been little 


moved. His “military” seem to be somewhat 
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different from the Masland-Radway “soldier.” 
Ekirch seems to step off from certain immoy 
able assumptions about what is good in hu- 
man existence and about the incompatibility 
of that good with what he calls “militarism” 
and “militarists.” “This good, when spoken of 
in one word, seems to be “‘liberal.”’ It usually 
appears, however, as “liberals and pacifists.” 
As to Mr. Huntington, an assimilation of the 
Masland-Radway contribution might have 
changed somewhat his definition of the “pro- 
fessional military ethic,” though he 
would probably not relent from his insistence 
that there is such an ethic and that it is very 
important to the health and survival of Amer- 
ican society today. The Masland-Radway 
studies might have clarified and made less dog 
matic his views on civilian control, which, 
more than his attempt at a philosophy of 
military professionalism, is a useful contribu 
tion to thinking about public administration 


even 


Soldiers and Scholars steps off from the 
statement that “the traditional distinction 
between military and civilian affairs in Amer 
ican life has become less significant.’’ National 
security encompasses the responsibilities of 
nonmilitary as well as military agencies. ‘The 
military are-partners in an enterprise greater 
than their own which contains no clear bound 
ary line between the “military” and the “non 
military.”” As a consequence of the revolution 
ary change in the American national security 
problem and the enlarged function of the 
military in solving that problem, the military 
officer will continue to have an expanded par- 
ticipation in the formulation and the im 
plementation of national security policy. 

Having set forth the foregoing premises, 
the authors proceed to examine the desirable 
qualifications of military men for policy-mak 
ing roles. They agree with Huntington that 
the first qualification is military competence 
Also, they hold, the military professional must 
have general executive capacity, be able to 
grasp large complicated situations, be able to 
adapt to changing circumstances, avoid paro- 
chialism, and have other desirable characteris 
tics—including being able to function crea 
tively under civilian control. 


The authors then turn to examine the mili- 
tary schooling system to see if, and how, it 
contributes to the desirable abilities and char- 
acteristics. They give very little attention to 
the service school level (5-10 years after com- 
missioning) and the Command and General 
Staff level (10-15 years after commissioning), 
since these schools have principally to do with 
more narrowly military competence. They 
focus on the undergraduate education of the 
service academies and on the five “war” col- 
leges—National, Industrial, Army, Navy, and 
Air. The ROTC is the subject of another 
study and a forthcoming book by this team. 
‘They find an increasing focus of education on 
the target of policy roles for military men and 
conclude, in general, that a fairly good job is 
being done. The exposition may be an eye 
opener to some readers who have not quite 
realized what many relatively senior officers 
are doing today—or that many of them have 
from one year to four or five years (some even 
have Ph.D.'s) of formal schooling pointed to 
their policy and executive roles. But Masland 
and Radway also pinpoint shortcomings: the 
faculties of the war colleges are generally not 
up to the desirable standards in either quality 
or tenure; Annapolis can do better on its fac- 
ulty and perhaps on its curriculum, which 
leans to being “trade school”; West Point's 
425 hours of mathematics are not defensible, 
even if traditional, and so forth. These, and 
others, are helpful criticisms which the insti- 
tutions concerned should heed. 

Something of a case can be made against 
the authors for phrasing suggestions and criti- 
cisms in language that is too kind. But they 
may thereby be getting a useful impact which 
more flaming words would not have provided. 
The discussion of the large civilian graduate 
schooling program of the services (over 1,000 
officers in school at a time) is inadequate. Over 
40 per cent of recent West Point classes, for 
example, have been flowing, within 10-12 years 
after graduation, to one or more years of 
civilian graduate school—some of them to Pro- 
fessor Huntington’s classes (but not always to 
agree with him). 

Woven inconspicuously through the book is 
a very interesting portrayal of the present-day 
professional officer as Masland and Radway 
see him. Perhaps some in their more senior 
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years should be presented as “‘soldier-states 
men,” but many could well be described as 
“soldier-managers”’ or ‘“‘soldier-executives.” The 
authors note the influence of professional doc 
trines in setting behavior patterns. The doc 
trines of the “estimate of the situation” and of 
“completed staff work,” stressed in all military 
schooling, should be of interest to public ad 
ministrators. In 
these authors are interested in jobs actually 
being held and in attitudes toward the na 
tional security mission, rather than in testing 
whether officers have been traditionally “con 
servative” or “liberal.” 

If these reviewers were fortunate enough to 


discussing professionalism, 


have a graduate seminar in problems of cur 
rent public policy, they would probably have 
their students read Huntington's The Soldier 
and the State for two main reasons: (a) the 
thesis on military professionalism is thought 
provoking and is presented in a way which will 
generate discussion and the development of al 
ternate theses; (b) the discussion of aspects of 
civilian control and of national security organ 
ization is most informative—those concerned 
with administration and policy in this area 
should read with care 

Huntington has produced an ambitious and 
important work, withal at times exasperating 
No attempt will be made here to explain the 
author's concepts of “‘fusionists,”” and of “sub 
jective civilian control” and “objective civilian 
control.” ‘They are rooted in a basic miscon 
ception of the problem and are primarily grist 
for the classroom anyway. (The crucial prob 
lem is not how to assure that military and ci 
vilian authorities stay in their respective 
spheres but, given the fact that in the modern 
era military, political, and other considera 
tions overlap, how to assure the effective inte 
gration—under civilian leadership—of the total 
national security effort.) When he moves to the 
problems created by our way of governing, he 
is closer to reality. His thoughts on the bifur 
cated control of the militia, on executive-legis 
lative dualism and its relationship to the mili 
tary, on the “deceptive quality of formal legal 
structure,” on organization of the Department 
of Defense, and on many other matters aré 
very useful. However, his case against having 


the President as Commander in Chief seems an 
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entirely academic discussion, and unwise in 
this day of nuclear weapons. 

Very few, if any, of his “professionals” have 
successfully held high military positions in the 
United States during the last twenty years. 
Huntington would probably agree since he 
holds that the U.S. Army was unprofessional 
in World War II.) On the other hand, most 
successtul officers of recent years have had 
many of the characteristics he emphasizes. But 
they, in addition, have had other capacities 
and characteristics of the type emphasized in 
the Masland-Radway study. While his selec 
tion of sources 1s not open to as much criticism 
as is Professor Ekirch’s, in straining to main- 
tain the purity of his thesis on professionalism 
he lays himself open to attack on his interpre 
tation of World War IL history; for example, 
did Marshall really have “an infatuation” with 
unconditional surrender when it was his staff 
which wrote and processed the paper (the de 
mand to Japanese to surrender) which for- 
mally abrogated the policy? How can he con 
tinue to present the myth of the Balkan strat- 
egy alter the way Huntington's own Harvard 
colleague, Professor Schlesinger, did a docu 
Wilmot's book, 
Struggle for Europe (Harper, 1952), in his Re- 
porter review—a flaying supported by Drew 
Middleton's similar New York Times review? 


mented flaying of Chester 


Huntington finds the birth of pristine pro- 
fessionalism in the Army's Indian posts of the 
latter part of the last century and at times 
gives the impression that the insulation of an 
Indian post existence might still contribute 
best to efficiency of the military, But he skips 
over the historical fact, mentioned by Masland 


and Radway, that the record in the Spanish 
American War could hardly be called out- 
standing in professionalism 

Ekirch’s The Civilian and the 
records—with voluminous documen 


Prolessor 
Military 
tation—the history of antimilitarism (opposi 
tion to preparedness of any sort) in our coun 
try. He and his sources tolerate the Revolu 
tionary War as marginally acceptable since it 
got us started as a nation, and particularly 
since it was fought in a more “liberal” way 
with hundreds of thousands of short-timers, 
rather than with professionals. He does not 
note that the colonies had to turn to an ally 
France—for the Navy (professional) and about 
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half the Army (professional) at the final battle. 
All other uses of armed force after the Revolu- 
tion, and programs to provide therefor, are 
questionable in his eyes and the opposition 
thereto (but not the case for) is carefully re 
corded in this book. 

But The Civilian and the Military is a use 
ful book, if only that it reminds us that this 
tradition of antimilitarism is an important 
factor in our past and still conditions some 
areas of public opinion today. After all, a high 
proportion of our middle-aged, and older, 
leaders were conditioned in the climate pre 
sented by Professor Ekirch—as also was a con 
siderable proportion of the current members 
of the teaching profession. ‘The relationship of 
tradition to isolationism is interestingly dis 
cussed and the theme that liberalism and pac 
ifism go hand in hand is elaborated endlessly. 
There is no adequate mention of the rather 
strong traditions in the southern states in a di 
rection opposite to the writer's interest. But, 
then, as Huntington points out, the southern 
states were not liberal. 

Revisionist historians interpreting the his 
tory of the World War II period should read 
and heed this book. It contributes to an under- 
standing of why we probably could not have 
reaped a better harvest from our victory even 
if our leadership had had the vision of these 
historians’ 20-20 hindsight. 

‘The author does not include in his histori 
cal approach the limited need for military 
force in carrying out the mission set forth in 
the preamble of the Constitution. If he had 
done so, he might have been even more con- 
vincing, for a good case can be made for poli 
cies of isolationism and unpreparedness dur 
ing the century when our country sailed on a 
summer sea, removed and insulated from 
world affairs. The people were then “antimili 
tarist” and perhaps rightly so. But, as the in- 
ternational realities of the world have changed, 
this same people rightly have, withal with 
costly tardiness, come to realize and support 
the necessity for a more positive national se 
curity program. 

Professor Ekirch, who teaches at American 
University, seems to accept that the traditional 
fear of a military takeover, Cromwell style, no 
longer exists, but he points with alarm to the 
dangers of present-day “militarism” (i.¢., what 
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others call preparedness, readiness, and so 
forth) to our society and institutions. This 
pointing is not to be lightly disregarded. Cer- 
tainly $40-billion national security budgets, 7 
million civilians who have been conditioned 
overseas in uniform, an officer corps ranking in 
size with the major professions, some indus- 
tries materially dependent on the security ef- 
fort, increasing numbers of influential retired 
personnel—these things and dozens of others 
deserve the most careful study. 


HE interconnections and gaps among these 
Bae books will become further apparent 
in the discussion below which concerns two 
pertinent related topics: (1) related writings 
on the national and world setting; (2) a cau- 
tion on leaning too heavily on the orthodox 
approach of historical research in seeking for 
an understanding of the uncertain present and 
cloudy future in the national security area. 

Research and publications of the type dis- 
cussed here should be solidly under way about 
a generation and a half ahead of the needs of 
society and its public officials in order to make 
the optimum impact. This ideal programming 
permits time to educate the teachers who will 
then educate the needed leadership genera- 
tion. So, in welcoming the very recent outrush 
of useful books on the realities of our national 
security problems and programs, we should 
still recognize how far current production has 
lagged behind the need. But, better late than 
not at all. 

None of the three books here reviewed at 
tempts a comprehensive presentation of why 
we have (or have had) any “military” anyhow 
(although the Masland-Radway book does con- 
tain a succinct summary of the authors’ con 
cept of military responsibilities in the modern 
age). In order, therefore, to grapple with the 
subject matter with complete effectiveness, the 
reader needs more information and analysis— 
particularly in appraising the Ekirch and 
Huntington books. Fortunately there is now 
available a group of books, newly published, 
which are effective reference works in the field 
of national security. 

Professor Robert E. Osgood of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has just provided an excellent 
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study entitled Limited War; The Challenge 
to American Strategy ‘(University of Chicago 
Press, 1957). His point that our attitudes have 
fluctuated between pacifism and pugnacity is 
supported by some of the climate of Mr. Ek 
irch’s book. In contrast to Huntington's basi« 
thesis, he writes from the standpoint that “the 
trouble with this theory of separation is that 
military and non-military considerations are in 
extricably entangled. Henry Kissinger’s 
Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy (Harper, 
1957) Is a must. Stemming from a Council on 
Foreign Relations study group containing a 
number of knowledgeable and distinguished 
individuals, this is one of the more significant 
books of our time. The forerunner to these 
books, William W. Kaufmann and Associates 
on Military Policy and National Security from 
the Princeton University Press (1956), 
very useful. 

On organization for national security, ‘Tim 
othy W. Stanley’s American Defense and Na 
tional Security (Public Affairs Press, 1956) is 
an excellent reference stemming from the work 
of Harvard's Defense Policy Seminar, which is 
the pioneer endeavor of civilian higher educa 
tion in thie field in which the war colleges con 
centrate. 


is still 


Professor Huntington makes the point that 
civilian control is currently principally budget 
ary control and that defense policy is too 
much dominated by comptrollers and budget 
eers. He receives support from Arthur Smith 
ies’ The Budgetary Process in the United 
States (McGraw-Hill, 1955). Frederick ( 
Mosher’s Program Budgeting: Theory and 
Practice with Particular Reference to the U.S 
Department of the Army (Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1954) is also useful 

On the general subject of national security 
economics there is far too little available 
Klaus Knorr on The War Potential of Nations 
(Princeton University Press, 1956) is helpful 
but does not tackle the very considerable in 
filtration of national security factors and con 
siderations into our American economy. Eco 
nomics of National Security by G. A. Lincoln 
and colleagues (Prentice-Hall, 1953) may also 
be useful. 

Any two-foot shelf on national security 
should also have Arms and Men; A Study tn 
American Military History by Walter Millis 


(S. P. Putnam's Sons, 1956). This dean among 
writers on military and national security sub 
jects is unlikely to yield precedence to many 
in the calling of the roll of American liberals. 
Yet by Ekirch’s criteria, which some may con 
sider a bit quaint, he would probably rate as a 
“militarist.” In his New York Times review of 
the Huntington book, he records himself as in 
“explosive disagreement” with something on 
nearly every page. These reviewers sense that 
Mr. Millis does not agree with either Mr. 
Ekirch or Mr. Huntington as to what consti- 
tutes modern American “liberalism.” In other 
words, the three books here reviewed do not, 
by any means, box the compass of views on 
the subject matter. 

For a one-book reference to American mili- 
tary history, Military Heritage of America by 
the Dupuys, father and son (McGraw-Hill, 
is suggested, Finally, or perhaps first, 
Philip Wylie’s novel Tomorrow (Rinehart, 
1954) gives a glimpse of the ultimate in catas 
trophe against which the military program 
guards. 


1959), 


Commenting on the utility of the historical 
approach to national security problems at a 
recent meeting of scholars, Mr. Walter Millis 
suggested that since about 1950 the historical 
approach may have become of only secondary 
value for comprehending the present and fu- 
ture. He pointed out that the revolutionary 
surge in the political as well as technological 
fields makes precedents of questionable help 
fulness, or perhaps even misleading in their 
applicability to the present. Although the 
considerable proportion of military historians 
in the gathering reacted to Mr. Millis’ sugges 
tion with dismay, even they would grant that 
scholars should be cautious in moving to con 
clusions concerning the present and the future 
by leaning solely on history. Mr. Ekirch fi 
nessed this problem by tapering off his pres 
entation of views so that he does very little but 
point with alarm after 1945—which, after all, 
was nearly half a generation ago. (Ihe record 
of this period between 1945 and the present 
may soon be provided in a book by Walter 
Millis arising out of Harold Stein's study proj 
ect at Princeton University supported by the 
Twentieth Century Fund.) Incidentally, some 
of the dangers of one variety of the historical 
approach can be seen from the fact that Mr. 
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Ekirch uses the word “traditional” or syno- 
nyms therefor almost as much as he uses the 
terms ‘‘liberals” and “pacifists.”” It is implicit 
in his book that, irrespective of existing con- 
ditions, any national security policy or action 
which was and/or is “nontraditional” was 
and/or is suspect and probably wrong. 


iV 


He subtitle of Professor Huntington's book 
‘eae the term “‘civil-military relations.” 
Although not yet ready for storage with the 
bronze ax and the horseless carriage, it ought 
to be used only with the special care given re- 
maining examples of the Model T Ford. Cer- 
tainly, it ought not be used without a clear 
and precise definition of the user’s meaning. 
For instance, there can be a quite clear defini- 
tion of the relationship between civil law and 
military law. But where is the clarity of defini- 
tion on “civil persons” and “military persons,” 
especially in light of the legal view of the coun- 
sel of the Rockefeller Committee that the Sec- 
retary of Defense is “the highest military off- 
cer of the Department’?! And where is the line 
between civil problems and programs on the 
one hand and military problems and programs 
on the other when we face up to such ques- 
tions as mobilization preparedness, aid to al- 
lies, and the current principles of management 
in the armed forces? 

‘The initial rush of statements and writings 
after World War II under the “civil-military” 
label was generated, in significant part, by the 
intergovernmental relationships which arose 
during our mobilization for that war and by 
the acrimony incident to the development of 
policy over Germany (and the postwar civil 
affairs administration thereof). Professor Hunt- 
ington has some interesting thoughts on the 
relationships in the wartime mobilization. But 
since these matters are of the past and unlikely 
to reappear in the same form, this background 
no longer justifies retention in such general 
usage of a term which seems to imply differing 
objectives and which, for many, actually im- 


*The current organization of the Department of 
Defense stems primarily from the report of this Com- 
mittee: Report of the Rockefeller Committee on De- 
partment of Defense Organization (U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 195%). 


plies antagonism. These reviewers recognize 
that a good many scholarly projects have got- 
ten under way with the title “civil-military.” 
But these worthy and useful endeavors (e.g., 
the case studies of likely value to thinking on 
public administration being developed by 
Princeton's Professor Stein) could just as well 
be classified under a more appropriate title. 
The committee of the Social Science Research 
Council which turns its attention to the field 
of the books here reviewed was once titled 
Civil-Military Relations Research. Within the 
last two years, without changing its area of 
cognizance, it has changed its name to the 
Committee on National Security Policy Re- 
search. 

The Masland-Radway and Huntington 
books, combined with sources defining our 
current national security problem (e.g., Os- 
good’s and Kissinger’s books just cited), are 
useful reference posts for the much needed 
study of modern civilian control of the mod- 
ern military. Huntington points out the frag- 
mentation of this control within our govern- 
mental structure—between state and federal 
government, between executive and legislative 
branches. In doing so, he cuts a lot of under- 
brush in his discussion, if only through point- 
ing out the sins that are committed in the name 
of civilian control—a sacred cow to which 
everybody bows but which nobody has defined 
~—and the tendency of each interest group to 
define civilian control in a way which en- 
hances its particular power and influence. 

Certainly the application of force in support 
of national policy must be closely responsive 
to politically responsible leadership. Modern 
communications now make it possible for the 
President personally to make, if he so desires, 
the critical decisions on the use or withholding 
of military force. Most critical of all, he now 
holds formally in his hands the ability to re- 
lease nuclear weapons. The military profes- 
sional no longer has the degree of freedom he 
once possessed in carrying out the technical 
aspects of his professional job. Since, in fact, 
the use of any military force is now a much 
more sensitive affair, the traditional thesis that 
the military men are to be called on and given 
a comparatively free hand when the statesmen 
fail is certainly now for the museum. With it 
logically goes any thesis that the military 
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should be kept principally on shipboard and 
in Indian posts sharpening their profession 
alism. 

The citizens of the uniformed services no 
longer live most of their lives far removed 
from civilians and civilian ways of life. Since 
there are comparatively few living quart rs on 
military posts, they often live in civilian com 
munities. They spend a considerable portion 
of their service in foreign countries with the 
consequent representation mission. The Sey 
enth Army in Europe, for instance, has the 
number one mission of combat readiness on a 
2-hour alert basis. But the number two mis 
sion is “to be a Good Neighbor to our Ger 
man Good Neighbors.” 

Officers now have a wide variety of experi 
ence; for example, in a poll recently taken of 
a graduating class at the Command and Gen 
eral Staff College at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas 
(whose students are selected from the top 50 
per cent of the Army’s officers of their age and 
grade), it was shown that the professional mil 
itary careers of these officers thus far (averag 
ing about thirteen years of service) had split 
approximately into thirds in types of experi 
ence—one-third command, one-third staff and 
administrative, one-third schools and teaching 
The modern professional military man is a 
commander-manager and a_ planner-teache 
If he does not attain general officer rank 
within thirty years of service he retires to civil 
ian life, which will, incidentally, shortly be 
receiving a significantly large flow of officers 
The r¢ 


are already many in positions of teaching 


with twenty or more years of service 
business, and public administration—includ 
ing elected office. 

In the next thirteen years, officers of the 
above-cited Leavenworth class will probably 
have even less command, with more military 
management and national security tasks such 
as serving on allied staffs and foreign missions 
Henceforth, those who attain general and flag 
rank will usually have had two years of “grad 
uate”’ 


military college, one more narrowly 


professional, the other (war college) dealing 


primarily with “national security” in the 
broad interpretation of the term. In addition 
many of them will be products of civilian 
graduate schools. One of the conclusions of 


Soldiers and Scholars is: “Within a matter of 


a few years it is likely that officers assigned to 
these positions [policy roles} will have had 
significantly more formal educational prepara 
tion than comparable civilian officials 

In many cases the educational experience 
helps to diminish a narrow parochialism and 
They [the SC hools| 
facilitate creative military service under civil 


to increase versatility. 


ian leadership in a democratic society.” 

The schooling program of the professional 
military, combined with policies of career 
management, is tending to bring up a large 
body of public servants who are “capable gen 
eralists’” in national security administration 
as well as being technically qualified in their 
respective military specialties 

We are now in the surge of a revolution in 
the realm of force in international affairs. ‘This 
concept of a revolution applies to the process 
and progress of relations among nations; it also 
applies to we apons, tactics, Organization ol 
forces, and the whole complex of military 
power. The traditional elements of land, sea, 
and air (or means of locomotion as Kissinger 
labels them) are rapidly losing their useful 
ness as the main guideline for defining mili 
tary organization. Moreover, with absolute de 
struction of a state conceivably possible in a 
matter of days, or even hours, and absolute 
ecurity impossible, we have no readily agreed 
floor or ceiling for a state’s need for military 
power. Even orthodox planning methods for 
approximating capabilities and military re 
quirements are now of limited applicability 

It is possible to continue at great length 
lamenting the unprecedented problems and, 
by inference, the lack of guidance provided by 
the historical approach. “the policies of the 
quiet past are unequal to the stormy present.” 
Perhaps the primary function of civilian lead 
ership should be the forceful tackling of 
these problems. Many, perhaps most, of them 
by their nature cannot be tackled by the pro 
fessional military. If the latter assault them at 
all, they need strong civilian leadership and 
backing 

There is 


exact nature of the responsibilities in the ad 


room for a scholarly book on the 


ministration of national security affairs which 
politically responsible civilians must carry 
For example, the professional military cannot 


deal with internal political issues (but they 
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can do the staff work for a civilian superior). 
‘They cannot undertake such tasks as the un 
pleasant job of representation carried by the 
Secretary of the Army in the widely televised 
hearings some years ago. Nor can they take 
responsibility for the choices of budget and 
force levels which govern the risks of military 
success in case of war. Since national security 
is a seamless fabric, even though the warp and 
woof have great variety in texture and other 
characteristics, civilian leadership in its op- 
erations now requires that the individuals 


concerned combine political responsibility and 
the ability of a “capable generalist” in their 
portion of the national security field. The 
military ofhcer in the policy advisory position 
becomes a capable generalist through a delib- 
erately planned career pattern of variegated 
experience and schooling, starting from ex- 
perience in “shirt sleeve” positions. This ap- 
proach is not at all easy, and perhaps not 
practicable, for the politically responsible 
civilian. But the problem is important enough 
for some scholarly examination. 


Aren’t We All? 


By Cuarves S. Ascuer, Brooklyn College 


HUMAN PROBLEMS OF A STATE MENTAL Hospt- 
TAL, by Ivan Belknap, Ph.D. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 277. $5.50. 


From CustTopiAL TO “THERAPEUTIC PATIENT 
CARE IN MENTAL Hospitrats: EXPLORATIONS 
IN SOCIAL TREATMENT, by Milton Green- 
blatt, M.D., Richard H. York, Ph.D., and 
Esther Lucile Brown, Ph.D. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1955. Pp. 495. $5.00. 


‘HE MENTAL HospitaAL: A Stupy oF INstTITu- 

TIONAL PARTICIPATION IN PSYCHIATRIC ILL- 
NESS AND TREATMENT, by Alfred H. Stanton, 
M.D. and Morris S. Schwartz, Ph.D. Basic 
Books, Inc., 1954. Pp. 492. $7.50. 


FirtH CONFERENCE ON ADMINISTRATIVE MeEDI- 
cine, October 28-30, 1956, George S. Steven- 
son, M.D., editor. Josiah Macy, Jr. Founda- 
tion, in press. 


The mental hospital offers an excellent proving- 
ground for the detailed study and testing of the 
types of exercise of power, Tiny details in the 
way a decision is effected may have extraordinary 
effects on a patient's behavior, and may be micro- 
scopically discussed with an eye to detail of ex- 
pression and motivation by several experts in 
personality. 

~Stanton and Schwartz, p. 247. 


STEVENSON: In this situation you have people 
(patients) who have exceptional sensitivity and 


who magnify many factors that perhaps would be 
passed over by relatively normal people, and by 
that magnification we come to appreciate things 
that actually have a bearing on the total of medi- 
cal administration. 

FreMONT-SMITH: Or any administration. 


—Macy Conference. 


DMINISTRATORS Of mental hospitals have re- 
A cently been taking a fresh look at their 
institutions, to find out why so many patients 
who do not seem to have organic disease fail 
to get well enough to go back into the outside 
world. To aid them in these appraisals, the 
administrators have called upon social scien- 


tists—psychologists, sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists—who have spent several years in the in- 
stitution as participant-observers, often teamed 
with a psychiatrist. 

One of these teams stated as its working 
premise that the function of a psychiatric hos- 
pital is to use every form of treatment avail- 
able to restore the patient to health or to help 
him improve enough to leave the hospital as 


Nore: Published too late for comment in this re- 
view, but a work that should be a useful symposium 
on the problems here discussed, with contributions by 
many of the best students of the subject, is The 
Patient and the Mental Hospital, edited by Milton 
Greenblatt, M.D., Daniel Levinson, and Richard H. 
Williams. The Free Press, 1957. $6.00. 
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o 
soon as possible; short of such success, to aid 


him to lead as nearly normal a life as possible 
within the institution. (Greenblatt, p. 3) To 
achieve this result, says Dr. Esther Lucile 
Brown of the Russell Sage Foundation, one 
must remake the hospital as a social institu 
tion, “replace autocratic administration, in 
flexible departmentalization, and reliance on 
considerations of status, salary, and power by 
more democratic procedures, greater general 
permissiveness and delegation of responsibil 
ity, reduction of departmental and status bat 
riers, greater encouragement of initiative’ and 
use of the concept of the therapeutic team 
(Greenblatt, p. 17) 


Studies in Administration 


HIS statement reveals clearly that we have 
here studies in administration, the findings 
of which are indeed of great interest to readers 
of this Review. Although they have different 
sponsorship, they 
Greenblatt-York-Brown study grew out of the 


are complementary I he 


continuing concern of the Russell Sage Foun 
dation with the application of the findings of 
the social sciences to decision-making. Dy 
Greenblatt, who was in charge of research lab 
oratories at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, 
and thus out of the immediate stream of 
administrative reform, records simply and lu 
cidly the changes of a decade under the bril 
liant leadership of Dr. Harry Solomon “to 
ward a therapeutic community” in this small 
hospital (110 beds) used by the Harvard Medi 
cal School as a teaching and research center 
Dr. York, a clinical psychologist, describes ef 
forts during eighteen months to introducé 
parallel innovations in adjacent large public 
institutions—a state hospital and a veterans 
facility—with varying success. Dr. Brown, long 
on the staff of the Foundation, contributes a 
systematic introduction. The volume is in the 
best tradition of the Foundation for readable 
statement of social science material 

Ivan Belknap is a sociologist, trained also in 
economics and social psychology at the Univer 
sity of Texas and in field research methods at 
the University of Chicago, who spent three 
years with a team of graduate students, with 


support from the Hogg Foundation for Men 


tal Hygiene and others, surveying a large state 
mental hospital (nearly 
“Southern” state. His book explores the forces 
that keep 
it largely a custodial institution. He proposes 


8,000 beds) In a 


within and without the hospital 


with some passion—the drastic changes that 
would be needed to make it a “therapeutic 
community.”” The title of his book does not 
adequately reveal his concern with organiza 
tion, structure, and process 

The authors of both these volumes pay trib 
ute to the work of Stanton (psychiatrist) and 
Schwartz (sociologist) as “the most compre 
hensive publication on the social structure of 
a mental hospital.” It represents three years 
of participant-observation, with support from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, in 
a private hospital, also an advanced teaching 
and research center, with a staff of 116 profes 
sionals and 49 nonprofessionals for only 60 
patients, at a cost per patient of $850 a month. 
Truly this is a Magic Mountain of Thomas 
Mann, where every interpersonal relationship 
can be tape-recorded, played back, and ana 
lyzed. Yet 


grave problems in both formal and informal 


even at Chestnut Lodge there were 


relationships, leading to a felt need for reor 
ganization. This volume is more rigorously 
scientific in presentation than the others; for 
the general administrator, it may be (in the 
words of Baedeker) “arduous but rewarding.” 

The Proceedings of the Macy Foundation 
Conference record a lively three-day discussion 
of “administrative medicine in mental health,” 
involving chiefs of federal, state, and local 
services, directors of clinics, training schools, 
cooperative and trade union health services, 
the distinguished head of a remarkable muni 
ipal psychiatric service in Britain, and one 
lone general administrator. In the tradition of 
the Macy Foundation, the conference discus 
sions were “permissive,” free-ranging give-and 
take, not tightly organized. ‘They have been 
given only moderate editorial screening, so 
that some panning is still needed to separate 


out the nuggets of wisdom 


Indeed, we find here an interesting inversion. Stan- 
ton and Schwartz feel impelled to stress that, after all, 
the substance of a decision is as important as the 
personality type or manner of the decision-maker 


P.2 


4 
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Wise Precepts for the Administrator 


HEsE studies have multiple interest for the 
{pone administrator. First, as the sen- 
tences at the head of this review suggest, these 
fascinating studies in human relations reveal 
under magnification universal problems in the 
relations of the administrator and the admin- 
istered. An episode between nurse or attendant 
and patient translates itself readily into an in- 
cident between housing manager and tenant, 
welfare officer and client, park attendant, po- 
liceman, or licensing officer and citizen. Let 
the reader ask himself whether the following 
insights, picked at random from the books 
under review, are not equally meaningful for 
his enterprise: co 


A person in a supervisory position cannot deal 
with requests which she feels are unreasonable by 
simply ignoring them. . People low in the hos- 
pital hierarchy [frequently say} that when they ask 
for something, they would much rather be turned 
down than left dangling. (Stanton, p. 240) 


The administrative staff should avoid falsifying 
the world to the patient and should not 
withhold relevant facts except for valid reason. 

Patients have expressed deep appreciation for 
repeated explanation as one of the most important 
factors to which in retrospect they attributed their 
improvement, (Stanton, p. 77) 


Patients rarely objected to the use of force per se. 
Occasionally they requested it... . But many 
patients did object to the use of force as a substi- 
tute for listening to the patient's attempted ex- 
planation of his problem. [A frequent misunder- 
standing was] that non-punitive sanctions were 
misinterpreted by patients as punishment. ... The 
clear recognition of the inevitability of occasional 
sanctions can promote their more skillful use. 
(Stanton, pp. 282-4) 


There was little or no serious protest against most 
rules, In contrast, many patients protested 
many times against rules not being enforced, in 
cluding those 


Protests . 


restricting their own activities. 
were likely to appear when 
the necessity for rules was not “self-evident” or 
when they appeared to be primarily “for the hos- 


pital’s benefit.” (Stanton, pp. 251-2) 


[The~ nurse] would rather that the Doctor was 
precise in his order so that she could say very 
definitely to the patient, “The doctor said that 


you cannot do this,” rather than having to tell the 


REVIEW 


patient that it was she who was preventing the 
patient from doing something. (Stanton, p. 260) 


Each of the studies reports the success of self- 
government by the patients, who reveal an 
unsuspected ability to carry responsibility for 
themselves and others. The director of mental 
health for a great metropolis recalled to the 
Macy Conference how curious it seemed to 
him, when he worked in a state hospital, “how 
little effort we made to get back escaped pa- 
tients. The only way I could interpret this, in 
a good many of the escapes, was that, actually, 
this patient was really ready to be discharged, 
and the only way he could make this known 
was to run off, because we didn’t get around 
to discharging him.” There is equally impres 
sive testimony that patients are often the best 
judges of their own ripeness for “privileges,” 
such as the freedom of the grounds. 

The guiding spirits of the Long Island State 
Park Commission and other outstanding park 
systems have long acted upon the insight 
gained by Dr. Greenblatt when the radical ex- 
periment was initiated in his hospital of bright- 
ening up the ward and letting the patients 
wear attractive clothes—patients will not de- 
stroy what they thoroughly enjoy! Many police 
departments could profit by the detailed case 
study of “Morale and Its Breakdown: Collec- 
tive Disturbance” from which Stanton and 
Schwartz draw the considered conclusion that 
an acute crisis among the patients “was always 
preceded by a period of less acute partial dis- 
organization among the stafl; ‘contagion’ did 
not arise out of the blue, but out of recogniz- 
able conditions.” (p. 395) 


Classic Problems of Administration 


SECOND interest for the general adminis- 
A trator is the opportunity these studies give 
him to test some of his own tools of analysis 
in an area where they have not been widely 
applied. It is striking that our authors seem 
frequently to be struggling with classic prob- 
lems of administration in the belief that they 
are unique problems of the psychiatric in- 
stitution. The behavioral scientists show some 
awareness of the literature of social organiza- 
tion in industry (Mayo, Roethlisberger, Bar- 
nard), hardly any in political science, and 
none in public administration. “The mental 
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hospital, then, like all institutions is a highly 
organized arrangement whereby human beings 
can live together and meet each other's and 
their own needs in a relatively predictable 
Way. . . The very existence of the institu 
tion depends upon the fact that to a large ex 
tent it meets the needs of all the people in it 
Is this Stanton and Schwartz in 1954 or John 
M. Gaus in 19367? 

State 
Hospital must be changed from “scalar’’ to 


Ihe administrative structure of 


“parallel” organization. Is this Urwick o1 
“think 


of the political aspects of a social organization 


selknap (p. 215)? Stanton and Schwartz 


as concerned with power and influence They 
use a definition of “power” derived from Ly 
man Bryson: “. . . the location within a so 
cial order of a decision which will be enforced 
by the total social order or by its enforcing 
agents They add: ‘These conceptions 
have been very helpful indeed in analyzing 
many problems occurring at the hospital which 
were confusing or ambiguous when considered 
in psychiatric o1 
(p. 247) 

Belknap might counter by pointing out that 
called upon, 
have not dealt with the central problems of 
the mental hospital. He 
“Southern” State Hospital was twice surveyed 


psychological language.” 


administrative experts, when 


records that the 


by “business management’ teams, one olf 


which made a “thoroughly competent admin 


istrative analysis” of the management of what 


is trulya big business: 2o0oacres, 69 buildings, 
a power plant, farm, bakery, 424 medical and 
186 nonmedical employees, with 2,960 pa 
tients. These administrative experts made an 
organization chart which marked out areas 
where business experience indicated that jobs 
should be better defined, but, says Belknap, 
they expected medical job analyses to be done 
by national medical standards. And indeed, 
what might the American Psychiatric Associa 
tion have said if public administration special 
ists had offered comment on _ relationships 
among doctors, nurses, attendants, and pa 
tients? 


*Stanton and Schwartz, pp. 26-7. See John M. Gaus, 
“A Theory of Organization in Public Administration,” 
in Gaus, White and Dimock, The Frontiers of Publi 


Administration (University of Chicago Press, 1936), 


P 66 


Need for Clear Agreement on Goals 


r7uAT, then, are “principles of administra- 
W tion” illuminated by these studies? First 
and foremost, all our authors sense that the 
path “toward a therapeutic community” ts 
blocked by lack of an explicit agreed state 
ment of the goals and objectives of a mental 
institution, Chestnut Lodge, the advanced pri- 
vate institution, has five recognizable goals, 
according to Stanton and Schwartz: _ protec- 
tion of the community, general care of the 
patient, education (of doctors and nurses), re- 
search, and profit. They give evidence of 
problems created by apparent conflicts be- 
tween these goals: “consideration of hospital 
expenses was incommensurable with the per- 
sonal values connected with promising medi- 
cal treatment.” (p. 98) 

For the large state hospital the path to the 
therapeutic community is blocked by objec 
tives set in the state constitution: the custody 
of “indigent lunatics” to protect persons and 
property against irrational acts. Therapy seems 
to be authorized only by interpreting legisla 
tion. The hospital is thus partly an “isolated 
poor farm,” with inmates collected from jails 
and almshouses, carrying on welfare functions 
without relation to modern health, welfare, or 
The medical 
organization—good military command, with 


employment services of the state 


staff and line—is oriented to physical care; ac 
cording to Belknap it succeeds in keeping the 
place clean and minimizing “incidents.” (p. 35) 

The Macy Conference explored the signifi- 
cance of the greatest current contrast in goals: 
the “isolated” versus the “integrated” institu 
tion. Dr. J 
an exciting picture of his service in Croydon, 


P. Rees of Great Britain painted 


where the hospital is one element in an all 
embracing community service, working with 
public health clinics and school health pro- 
grams. He was asked whether he considered 
himself the administrator of a hospital or of a 
community health program of which a hospi 
tal was a part. (Macy Conference) 


Influence of “Community Expectations” 


Spey there is common recognition that 
») the goals are largely determined by com- 
munity expectations. Dr. Alfred Bay of To- 
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peka State Hospital speaks cogently on this 
point both in his foreword to Belknap’s book 
and in the Macy Conference. “The sequence 
of exposé, reform, progress, indifference, 
apathy and decline . .. has repeated itself 
too often to be fortuitous.” Belknap records 
four such sequences in his state; the “commu- 
nity expectations” are set by “ill-defined pub 
lic opinion on the status of mental illness and 
the functions of mental hospitals, entrenched 
political practices in state government, de 
fensive and traditional attitudes of professions 
in the state hospitals and hostility or indiffer- 
ence on the part of professionals outside the 
state hospitals.” (p. g)* 


Role of the Administrator 


rypwirese considerations influence the role of 
. administrator in mental health. Said 
the director of a state department of mental 
hygiene to his confreres, “My job in Ohio has 
been primarily, as it seems to work out, to in 
terpret what the psychiatrists are doing, to 
legislators and other people with means to 
help them do it.” (Macy Conference) Belknap 
records the formidable professional require- 
ments for the medical superintendent of the 
state hospital; yet, in operation, he seems oc- 
cupied with outside public relations—with 
legal committing officers, families, and com- 
munity agencies. (p. 73) 

As the mental hospital becomes “‘inte- 
grated,” part of a community service, the di- 
rector can delegate his technical skills, says 
Dr. Bay: instead of knowing about farming 
and food service, he now needs conceptual 
skills or aptitudes: “diplomacy, the ability to 
interpret, expressiveness, literacy, ... flexi 
bility or adaptivity . . . broad interests in dis 
tinction to specialization.” (Macy Conference)‘ 


* Belknap adds gloomily that his state hospital has 
no “community”’—no volunteers, no contacts” with 
patients’ families. (p. 208) Dr. T. P. Rees suggests that 
the administrator can influence “community expecta- 
tions’: when families complain to him about his 
hospital, he tells them to talk to their municipal 
councilor. Macy Conlerence. 

*Dr. Bay says that technical skills remain dominant 
in the direction of a small “isolated” hospital, The 
comparison springs to mind of the small city that 
wants its city manager to be an engineer because of 
the apparent dominance of problems of physical plant 


[he question then arises of the qualifica- 
tions of the mental hospital administrator: 
need he be a physician or psychiatrist. This 
issue was debated at length at the Macy Con- 
ference. Community expectations in Belknap’s 
“Southern” state and Great Britain foreclose 
the debate by requiring by law that the ad- 
ministrator must be a medical doctor.’ Bel- 
knap expresses strongly his doubt whether 
“the allocation of total responsibility for the 
management of state hospitals to the medical 
profession—and its acceptance by the profes- 
sion—was actually a step forward for anyone 
concerned.” (p. 34) 


Conflicting Values about Administration 


NE of the important contributions of these 
QO examinations of the mental hospital as a 
social community, as an institution to fulfill 
the needs of its members, is the revelation that 
“administration” is held in low esteem by 
doctors and nurses. A Committee of the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Health on the Internal 
Administration of Hospitals asserted of nurs- 
ing administration in mental hospitals, “We 
feel sure that the more the post of matron is 
pruned of its responsibility and authority, the 
less it will appeal to women with the qualities 
most needed for the work.” (para. 170) 

Yet Professor Chris Argyris of the Yale 
Labor and Management Center, in a case 
study of human relations in a hospital, reports 
that only one-fourth of the nursing supervisors 
say that they like supervising and two-thirds 
of the staff nurses do not look forward to a 
career in supervision.® The nurse's ideal, in- 


*“In the mental hospital, the patient, if certified, is 
committed in law to the responsibility of the medical 
superintendent, who alone can authorize his dis 
charge."—C. Tetlow, “Medical Administration in 
Mental Hospitals,” The Lancet, Jan. 12, 1957, p. go. 
Confirmed as desirable by the Report of the Com 
mittee on the Internal Administration of Hospitals, 
Ministry of Health, H.M.S.O. 1954, para. 138, despite 
contrary testimony from the Institute of Hospital Ad 
ministrators, para. 129 

* Diagnosing Human Relations in Organization: A 
Case Study of a Hospital. Studies in Organizational 
Behavior No. 2. New Haven: Labor and Management 
Center, Yale University, 1956. Pp. 42, 44, 68, 77. This 
was a study of a cancer hospital, but Stanton and 
Schwartz report that the “determined administrative 
interest” of a new “charge nurse” at Chestnut Lodge 
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culcated in nursing school, is to provide ten 
der, loving care, to make herself not only help 
ful but indispensable to a person in need of 
human sympathy. Administration pulls hei 
away from her ideal. 

Similarly, the psychiatrist’s ideal is not ward 
management. As soon as he passes his “spe 
cialty board” examination, he wants to move 
toward individual therapy or research. As a 
result “clinical administration,” the manage 
ment of the patient during the twenty-three 
hours a day when he is not in therapy, is in 
the hands of the young, less experienced, and 
less secure doctors.? 

Dr. Barnett told the Macy Conference of a 
special high-level program at the 
University School of Public 


Columbia 
Health and Ad 
ministrative Medicine, in conjunction with 
the American Psychiatric 
psychiatrists in the administration of mental 
hospitals—with very few candidates 


Association, to train 


Othe 
participants mused whether we were not try 
ing to train the wrong people for administra 
tion: wasn’t it a waste of time to spend seven 
years giving an administrator the education of 
a psychiatrist. The general administrator will 
recognize this problem as characteristic of 
many scientific services of government 


The Low Man as Central Figure 


hen concept that the total hospital environ 
ment must be mobilized to attain the thera 


peutic goal forces our surveyors to recognize 
that the lowly ward attendant is the central 
figure. In Belknap’s state hospital, a patient 
has only one chance in 280 of seeing a doctor 
It is the attendant who really decides which 
of the doctor’s orders to execute selknap 
makes a penetrating social study of the at 


tendants. Their average educational level i 


the eighth grade. They have no possibility of 
promotion to the next higher social group 


led to “increasing complaints among the patients and 
supervisory personnel.” p. 162 
™In view of the low esteem in which psychiatrists 


hold administration, it is surprising how much—and 


how indiscriminately—the phrase is used. Who is an 
“administrator,” Dr. Peterson of WHO asked the Macy 
Conference: the “top person in the mental hospital who 
has the last word” or the ward “person who carries 
out certain administrative routines” (doctor or charge 


nurse) 


the auxiliary professionals (social worker, oc 
cupational therapist). The turnover rate is 80 
per cent a year. Yet the management experts 
who surveyed the hospital in 1931 noted a 
small group—about one-filth—who were almost 
hereditary: seven-tenths of these lived on the 
grounds, three-filths of them were married to 
other attendants. Their median length of sery 
ice was twelve years. Belknap offers a fascinat 
ing composite picture of the “ideology” of the 
attendant: e.g. most patients behave better if 
they “know their place.” He has a chronic 
suspicion that the auxiliary professionals (one 
‘social class’’ above him) will take the credit 
if he does good work. 

As a result of a management survey, the post 
of supervisor of attendants was abolished and 
a highly qualified Registered Nurse was in 
stalled notes that 
within a year the medical superintendent was 
by-passing this supervisor 


The sociologist observer 


whatever the for 
mal organization chart, the intormal lines of 
operation were from the superintendent 
through the business-management group to 
the attendants. ‘This was the solid phalanx of 
old-timers, who by controlling supplies alone 
could greatly influence effectiveness on the 
ward 

All the surveyors agree that changing the 
job title from “attendant” to “psychiatric 
aide” will not help. Belknap calls it hypocrisy, 
given the low educational level, pay, and pres 
tige. Esther Brown reports a one-year training 
school run for three years at Topeka with the 
cooperation of the Menningers and the Rocke 
feller Foundation.® 

Belknap’s most urgent recommendation is 
to change the place of the ward attendant in 
the administrative status structure of the hos 
pital, to upgrade the job so as to attract, by 
adequate pay and promotion opportunities, 
college graduates with education in the social 
Greenblatt, in the Rus 
sell Sage Foundation volume, asks, more tenta 


sciences. (p. 222) Dr 


tively, “Can anything less than a social revolu 
tion within the hospital remedy these ills?” 
(p. 148) In how many committees on housing 
or building regulation, in how many police de 


* This experiment is reported by its director, Ber 
nard H. Hall, and others, in Psychiatric Aide Educa 
tion (Grune & Stratton, 1952) 
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partments, has the same question been asked: 
How can we change the “community expecta- 
tions” to demand (and pay for) mechanical 
engineers instead of bricklayers as building 
inspectors or sociologically-grounded enforce- 
ment officers to deal with delinquent youth? 


From Technician to Team Leader 


AVING recognized that the low man on the 
H totem pole truly supports the organization 
of the hospital, our surveyors are led to recog- 
nize the importance of the “team” concept. 
Dr. Greenblatt presents a glowing picture of 
the head nurse, “released from the unhappy, 
tense role of taskmaster,” become the “captain 
of the ward team,” which’ includes the pa 
tients(!), attendants, and nurses. She is also 
the teacher of ward personnel (and patients) 
and a group leader, who conducts many for- 
mal and informal ward meetings. (p. 169) 
Belknap notes that even in the custodial state 
hospital, patient management is in the hands 
of a group of six or eight attendants on the 
ward, rather than any one identifiable order 
giver. Most of the Stanton-Schwarts report 
deals with group processes and relationships. 

This concept of the “team” is forward look- 
ing; it is of obvious importance for every 
administrative organization. Yet our authors 
report honestly difficulties in its proper devel- 
opment in mental hospitals; and we may use- 
fully ask ourselves whether the same difficulties 
may not bedevil us in other public services. 
‘The major block to genuine team play that 
our surveyors identify is social cleavage. It be 
gins with such simple matters as separate eat- 
ing facilities for doctors, auxiliary subproles- 
sionals, and attendants—even differences in 
the quality of the food served. The elimina- 
tion of this barrier is said to have had benet- 
icent results at Chestnut Lodge and Boston 
Psychiatric Hospital. Where else might it be 
tried? Belknap sees as more serious blocks the 
fundamental differences in educational level 
and the obvious impossibility of promotion, 
which lead the attendants to look for support 
to their own group and to their cultural 
equals in the business office, rather than to 
the professional groups, for a sense of soli- 
darity. Professor Argyris, indeed, questions the 
applicability of the team concept to the work 


of a nurse, which calls for comparatively few 
cross contacts. (fp). 91) 

Another familiar administrative difficulty 
blocks the “teara”: what Macmahon long ago 
characterized as the rival claims of specialty 
and hierarchy. A significant manifestation, re- 
ported in all these volumes, is the inconsistent 
demands on the ward “team” of two doctors. 
Ihe therapist has the classic physician's rela- 
tionship with the patient: he issues prescrip- 
tions resulting from his therapeutic contact 
(daily hour at Chestnut Lodge, rare sessions 
at State Hospital). The “clinical administra- 
tor,” the doctor who “manages the other 
twenty-three hours,” has other problems to 
solve and may issue other orders. The british 
Dr. Tetlow says, “Because the requirements of 
effective administrative psychiatry and the 
need to give the clinical consultant full re- 
sponsibility are to some extent conflicting, it 
is not easy to find or to apply a remedy; but it 
is essential that one should be devised without 
undue delay.’’® 


Staff Needs versus Patient Needs 


rypvue surveyors all throw into high relief a 
© iden that many administrators may 
well ask about their own operations: are they 
run to meet the needs of the clients or the 
needs of the staff? ‘Thus in a veterans’ hospi- 
tal, conventional personnel practices _pre- 
scribed staff rotation to equalize night duty 
and vacation schedules. The patients did bet- 
ter when the same team was given steady as- 
signment to the same ward. (Greenblatt, p. 
269) In Belknap’s state hospital, patients 
were formally classified medically by types of 
illness and degree of disturbance; but in fact, 
some mild cases were distributed through 
every ward—the attendants needed them to 
carry on the ward housekeeping. (p. 130) The 
proprietor-superintendent of Chestnut Lodge, 
in his introduction, notes that Stanton and 
Schwartz's investigation of differences of opin- 
ion among therapists, administrators, and 


**Medical Administration in Mental Hospitals,” The 
Lancet, Jan. 12, 1957, p. go. The problem is addition- 
ally bedeviled, at Chestnut Lodge, by the issue of “con- 
fidence.” How reconcile the therapist's Hippocratic 
responsibility to the patient with the needs of team 
discussion if there is to be team decision? Stanton and 
Schwartz, pp. 228 ff. 
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nurses made clear that the 
dures often reflected the 
those involved, rather than the 


hospital proce 


personal needs ot 


reality needs 


of the patients. Belknap says succinctly that 


to get on successfully, the patient in the stat 


hospital must learn to adjust to the 


attend 


ants’ system. 


The Social Community as Focus of Analysis 


I 


; ye reader should by now sense the impor 
which 


} 


tant systematk approach through 


the participant-observers gained the insights 


of which a few examples have been given 


They have viewed the hospital community 
| 


doctors, nurses, attendants, business staff, pa 


| 
They have 
ranization, though 


usually used an 


tients—as a human community 
tried to record the formal o1 
these institutions have not 
organization chart as a tool of analysis. But, 
more important, they have noted—in extraor 
dinary and sensitive detail—the actual lines 
of communication, the actual locus of deci 
sion-making, the ways in which the various 
involved in the institution 


“The formal 


ganization of any lasting groups of human be 


human beings 


meet their needs ex plicit—or 


ings is always incomplete, and when closely 


studied will be found to be ambiguous and 


occasionally conflicting,” say Stanton and 
Schwartz; but persons in the group will usu 
ally succeed “in behaving in a highly organ 
ized way, roughly predictable to round 
out and supplement the formalities.” (p. 297) 
They note perspicaciously that mistakes have 
a structure and meaning, a recognizable pur 
Mistakes can be re 


duced, they suggest, by altering the institt 


pose—to solve a problem 


tional structure that favors some types of 
mistakes. (p. 19) ‘he chapters of Stanton 
Schwartz on communication as the basi 
power are brilliant. (As already noted, they 
acknowledge help from concepts of political 
science in their analysis.) 

Belknap offers diagrammatic ch s of the 
formal lines of command and 
lines of communication and action 
how poorly the two are related in a conven 
tional hospital torn between conflicting r 
custodial care and 


quirements ol therapy 


(he informal ward organization, he sa 


enables the attendant to adjust the hospital's 


formal classification (for psychiatric treat- 
ment) to the requirements of the daily man- 


agement of the patients. (p. 151) 


Many Other Facets of Interest 


1 account has reported only a few of the 
facets of interest of these volumes for the 
The reader will want 
to explore others for himself. 


general administrator. 
Thus, the de- 
bate in the Macy Conference over high-rise 
versus low-rise buildings concerns more than 
mental hospitals,?° 

[he arguments for and against the large 
institution will be illuminating to adminis 
trators in other fields of public service: how to 
capture the human values of small group con 
tacts (doubly important, of course, in mental 
therapy) in the face of a desperate shortage of 
qualified persons. Belknap notes the failure 
to apply “effective public health techniques” 
of extending the eflective scope of an inade 
quate supply of qualified specialists by “in 
expensive and simple” procedure, and the use 
of auxiliary personnel. (p. 3) In this context, 
it is surprising to find almost no reference in 
these volumes to William Alanson White, one 
of the recognized fathers of American psychi 
atry, whose Autobiography of a Purpose is on 
the reading list in courses in administration. 
White believed that he had demonstrated the 
feasibility of Belknap’s precepts in his organi 
zation of the great (and large) St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital. - 


Back to the Insights of 1830 


1 ENFRAL administrators, finally, may pon 

y der the recurrent appeal in these volumes 
to the “enlightened and effective management 
of mental diseases” that flourished in the 
United States and Great Britain more than a 
hundred years ago. A great French physician, 
Philippe Pinel, taught that the insane were 


essentially normal people who had under 


Cf. Hans Strotzka, M.D., “Man 
Journal of the American Institute of 
q (Winter, 1957). See also Mental Health 


Health and City 


Structure.” 2 


f Urbanization: Report of a Panel Discussion 

ted in the Economic and Social Council Cham 

f the United Nations, March 11, 1957. (New York 

World Federation for Mental Health, 
Pp. 46 $1.00 


London 
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gone excessive stresses that had robbed them 
of their reason.” These social and psycho- 
logical stresses were called “moral causes,” 
and the therapy was called “moral treat- 
ment’: “close and friendly association with 
the patient, intimate discussion of his diff- 
culties, and the daily pursuit of purposeful ac- 
tivity.” (Greenblatt, p. 407)" 

Shades of Lemuel Shattuck, Edwin Chad- 
wick, Francis Place, Horace Mann, and the 
legion of social reformers, precursors of the 
welfare state, “rooted in the liberal philo- 
sophical and political movements of the nine- 
teenth century.” (Greenblatt, p. 407) Note 
among the leading causes given by our authors 


The States: A 


REVIEW 


for the decline of moral treatment—the rise of 
laboratory science! Such discoveries as the 
causes of brain syphilis and other brilliant 
findings of physiology and bacteriology led to a 
psychiatry that “dared not try anything with- 
out clearance from the pathologic laboratory.” 
(p. 414) There was no room for “men of faith 
who worked largely by intuition’”—but an in- 
tuition illumined by a respect for human 
worth and a love of human beings, even those 
with alienating behavior. Let us hope that the 
evolution of the behavioral sciences will sup- 
plement, not replace, that faith and intuition 
which should be one of the essential elements 
of the art of administration. 


Citizen Concern 


By JNo. D. Moseey, Austin College 


Ine Forty-eicut States: ‘THeir ‘Tasks AS 
Poticy MAKERS AND ADMINISTRATORS. The 
American Assembly, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, 1955. Pp. 
147. 

: ; - 

CALIFORNIA STATE GOVERNMENT: ITs ‘TASK 
AND ORGANIZATION. The California As 
sembly in co-operation with the American 
Assembly, 195,6. Pp. 65. 


THe 477TH State; AN AppRAISAL oF Its Gov- 
ERNMENT, by Charles B. Judah and Freder- 
ick C. Irion. ‘The New Mexico Assembly, 
Division of Research, Department of 
Government, University of New 
1956. Pp. 64. $o.50. 


Mexico, 


STATE GOVERNMENTS IN THE SOUTH: FUNCTIONS 
AND ProBLEMS, by L. Vaughan Howard and 
John H. Fenton. The Southern Assembly in 
co-operation with the American Assembly, 
1956. Pp. 67 

"See also Belknap, chap. 2. And see the current 

recognition of Dr. John Conolly, Pinel’s British con- 

temporary and _ fellow thinker and _ practitioner, 

Richard A. Hunter, M.D., “The Rise and Fall of 

Mental Nursing,” 2 The Lancet, 1984 (1955), and 

Dr. T. P. Rees, Macy Conference. Dickens reports with 

fascination in his American Notes a visit to such an 

institution in South Boston. (1842) Quoted by Green- 

blatt, p. 409. 


Tue STATES IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST: How 
CAN ‘THEIR CAPACITY FOR RESPONSIBLE SELF- 
GOVERNMENT BE STRENGTHENED? Pacific 
Northwest Assembly in co-operation with 
the American Assembly, Regional Sponsor- 
ing Committee, 1957. Pp. 55. 


HE governments of the states deserve to be 
‘Laon of their citizens’ concern. They sel- 
dom are.’ With these lines James W. Fesler 
not only begins the American Assembly re- 
port on The Forty-eight States but at the 
same time sets the theme for that Assembly 
and for the regional and state assemblies that 
followed. He voices a concern for the opera- 
tion of state governments that is currently 
arising among political scientists and leaders 
in public affairs. The ever-increasing volume 
of writings, both technical and general, on 
state government is evidence of this growing 
concern. In recent years there has been much 
talk of states’ rights and encroachment by the 
federal government upon the power of the 
states, yet many of the most vocal critics have 
paid small attention to actual state operation 
as it meets problems within the state itself. 

Today study commissions, such as the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, are 
emphasizing the importance of the state in 
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the federal system as they point to its basi: 
role of being close to the people, of providing 
a sound place for experimentation, and of 
serving as a training ground for national 
leadership. Thus the American Assembly, in 
selecting citizen concern for the government 
of the states as its topic and theme, joins other 
forces in viewing this area of civic activity 
Ihe American Assembly was established in 
1950 at Columbia University by its then presi 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower. This nonpartisan 
program of continuing conferences brings to- 
gether representatives from such fields as 
labor, business, the professions, farming, and 
government to study objectively the 


problems which confront the 


major 
United States 
Ihe Assembly functions through three steps 
First, its National Policy 
topic 


Board selects the 
for study from a list approved by a 
Faculty Advisory Committee. Second, a re 
search staff, consisting of authorities in the 
field to be studied, prepares reports of the 
pertinent facts, figures, and opinions relating 
to the problem. Finally, a discussion based on 
the research reports is held for three or four 
days at Arden House, Harriman, New York 
Areas of agreement and disagreement are dis 
covered, and findings are drawn up. The re 
ports and findings of the meeting are easily 
available, since it is a major objective of thi 
American Assembly to get the information 
and issues to as many people as possible. Seven 
Assemblies, dealing with such topics as U.S 
Western Europe Relations, Economic Security 
for Americans, and United States Agriculture, 
had met previous to the one reviewed here 

rhe eighth American Assembly, which con 


vened in October, 1955, to discuss the topic of 


the Forty-eight States, had an un ial fol 
low-up. Four state or regional assemblies were 
subsequently held by universities or regional 
sponsoring committees in cooperation with 


the American Assembly and made _ possible 
through grants of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York 


held in the South and in the Pacific 


The two regional assemblie 


west; the two state assemblic were 
California and New Mexico. These 
followed the same pattern as the parent 
three 


ican Assembly a research report 


of discussion by widely re presentative 


rOup 


publication of findings. In addition to the 


regional research report, each regional group 
also had available the eighth American As- 
sembly report, 


Findings of Five Assemblies 


AMES W. Fesver, technical director of the 
J 1955 American Assembly, poses the central 
question in his introduction to the report and 
sets the stage for the authors of succeeding 
chapters. He recognizes the danger of gener 
alization about the states. “To talk about 
‘state government’ rather than ‘state govern 
ments’ is... to make an assumption of 
identity among the 48 that simply is not true.” 
Within that limitation the central concern of 
the report is thus stated: “how well the states 
are doing their jobs, not what their jobs 
should be.” The ensuing chapters approach 
this task with generalized discussion punctu 
ated by charts, figures, and specific examples. 

In the first chapter Harvey C. Mansfield 
gives an overview of “the states in the Ameri 
can system.” He examines state finances—ex 
penditures, revenues, and state aid—and de- 
scribes recent trends in the functions of the 
states. Then, drawing from the abundant ma 
terial of the discussion, he pinpoints the di 
lemma in this concluding section: 


The general issue of centralization versus decen 
tralization appears to be insoluble in meaningful 
general terms. It is the inherent paradox of federal 
ism at once to unite and divide. ‘The national gov 
ernment, as part of a larger strategy of building 
loyalty to the union, tolerates and encourages many 


liversities in state policy and practice; and the 


( 


states likewise with their subdivisions. Thereby 


each leaves some of its citizens, locally in. the 
minority, feeling abandoned to locally dominant 
elements with contrary views. The minorities ap 
peal for relief to the larger units above them in 
the name of individual rights. If the more inclusive 
government moves to protect minority interests by 
establishing and trying to enforce a uniform na 
tional or state policy, it In turn aggrieves powerful 

il groups who will protest central interference 
So di 


ity may promote unity and uniformity promote 


i¢ name of states’ rights or home rule 

vision. The states in their intermediate position 
face this dilemma both above and below The 
issues for citizens who wish the states well are ac 
cordingly the selection and timing of specific meas 


ures and programs best calculated to raise visibility 
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of state governments, improve their competence, 
and inspire confidence in their responsibility. (p. 38) 


Allan R. Richards in his chapter on “The 
Traditions of Government in the States” 
traces in historic framework the development 
of these traditions, then raises a battery of 
current questions and issues. One of the most 
provocative concerns experimentation by the 
states with parliamentary forms of govern- 
ment. 


Should one or more states experiment with other 
basic forms of government, such as by having a 
governor (or prime minister) elected by the legisla 
ture? Can democracy exist only under separation of 
powers? 

Is the contemporary fear of a powerful governor 
well-grounded in the modern world, or is the 
people's reluctance to provide machinery for strong 
governors based upon traditional eighteenth cen 
tury fears? 

Are we asking too much of the modern man 
when we ask him to be political chieftain, executive 
director, and legislative leader all at the same time? 
Does reorganization that consolidates a number of 
agencies better permit a governor to govern, or in 
modern times does it simply add to an already im 
possible work load? Is it reasonable to expect a 
governor to lead a legislature when he has no vote, 
when he may not participate in debate, when he 
may not introduce bills? How can we expect a gov 
ernor to devote more time to official business and 
less time to political business when his future de 
pends upon his popularity at the polls? (p. 63) 


The politics of the states is well discussed 
by Dayton D. McKean who proposes this ap 
proach to their improvement; 


Most of the serious students of state politics, how 
ever, believe that our politics suffers from a_ basic 
and dangerous weakness: the inability of the ma 
jority of the people, through parties, to govern 
... There is today a high degree of agreement 
among the specialists that improvement in. stat 
politics needs to be made and with two objectives 
simplicity and responsibility. (p. 83) 


Finally he suggests: 


A responsible two-party system in the states will 
not, however, be attained by statutory changes only 
It will be necessary to have unicameral legislatures, 
a less wide separation of powers, unrestricted re 
election of satisfactory governors, a short ballot, 
and other constitutional changes. We need perhaps 


to return to the motto of the Progressive Period: 
Let the people rule! (p. 84) 


The last two chapters, by Karl A. Bosworth 
and York Willbern, deal with Lawmaking and 
with Administration in state governments. 
These two authors cover the familiar battle- 
grounds of state government: constitutional 
limitations and problems of revision, repre- 
sentation in the legislature, the strong execu- 
tive, departmentalization, staff service and 
professional personnel for both legislator and 
executive, and separation of powers. The dis- 
cussion is well done, and in most cases the 
arguments on both sides carefully made, with 
concluding questions designed to promote 
group discussion. 

‘The individual reports from California and 
New Mexico show areas of common concern 
and at the same time distinct contrasts be- 
tween the two states. The California report 
presents specific discussion of the facts and 
problems of the state against the dual back- 
ground of its dynamic growth and the theo- 
retical issues of political science involved. The 
New Mexico report, entitled The 47th State; 
An Appraisal of Its Government, is thought 
of as supplementary to the American Assem- 
bly report. Throughout, one is conscious of 
New Mexico's Hispanic frontier heritage and 
also the newness of her statehood. In spite of 
these differences there are striking parallels in 
the fundamental problems discussed in con- 
nection with political parties, legislatures, 
and executives. 

The background reports for the two groups 
of states take different approaches to their 
task. The Southern Assembly report, State 
Governments in the South: Functions and 
Problems, views the South as a distinct region, 
having, in addition to problems common to all 
states, certain problems that reflect the charac 
teristics of the region. As in the American As- 
sembly report, the southern states are studied 
as a generalized group, and no individual state 
analysis is attempted. The Pacific Northwest 
Assembly, in addition to an introductory sec 
tion on the Northwest states as a region, dis 
cusses each of the four states in the region. 
Here again is much the same refrain of state 
problems with their individual variations. 

The findings of each of these five assemblies 
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evolved from three days of discussion of the 
research material and the live issues of state 
government. They do not purport to be unan- 
imous in detail, but they are statements of 
general agreement and reflect the thinking of 
the widely varied participants. 

Specific findings of the American Assembly 
are prefaced with this statement: 


The central concern of this Assembly is the 
capacity of state governments to perform thei 
appropriate functions responsil ly, democratically 
; intelligently and efhciently Some state gov 
ernments are well geared to handle their responsi 
bilities and have earned the confidence of their 
citizens; some have taken ste ps to qualify for con 
fidence; but a large number are poorly | 
to meet the proble ms that press upon the: 
these latter states make substantial im 
they will not win the confidence of th 
and in the natural course of events 
pravitate to other levels that meet 
the standards of democratic and com 
ernment, (p. 135) 

In almost identical words the Southern A 
sembly and the California Assembly apply this 
concern to their situations 

Fach assembly considers vitally im] 
the policy making and legislation of the 
Here the issues touch one of the very fu 
mentals of democracy: representation in the 
legislature. The American Assembly st 
‘Most state legislatures do not accurately rep 
resent the people” and recommends * 
every state should constitutionally | 
sure method of compulsory reapportionment 
p. 139) However, 
the three Western Assemblies do not concur; 
federal 


plan” of population reapportionment in the 


promptly after each census 
each of them follows in principle the 
House, but county or geographic area in the 
Senate. Some of the research reports raise the 
question of the unicameral legislature, but the 
findings do not pursue it. The usual details of 
legislative concern are listed in almost every 
one of the findings: compensation, staff assist 
ance, procedural and organizational improve 
ment, length and frequency of meetings 

On the question of political parties in state 
government affairs, the Northwest and New 
Mexico Assemblies agree with the principle 
stated in the American Assembly findings 


The effectiveness of state government is pro 
foundly influenced by the character of its political 
party system. Strong, continuing parties in genuine 
competition for the voters’ favor seem to us the 
clearest instruments for getting issues formulated, 
presented to the voters, adopted by the legislature, 
and responsibly executed by the governor. (p. 139) 


However, the Southern Assembly and Cali 
fornia reflect a different and a divided view 
typified in these words from California: 


We have considered whether political parties 
should play a larger role than they have in Cali 
fornia state government. We find that since the 
days of Hiram Johnson and until recently state 
rovernment in California has been comparatively 
nonpartisan in character. We believe that the trend 
today is toward more partisanship in state govern 
ment 

We have debated whether our state government 
would be strengthened if political parties were 
stronger and more disciplined. We are divided in 
opinion on this issue. A majority of us believe that 
tronger parties would create a risk of party bossism 
ind would also deprive the people of the inde pend 
ent judgment of their elected representatives 
Others of us believe that stronger and more dis 
ciplined parties would lead to more responsible 
state government because candidates would be 
elected on the strength of their party platiorms 


rather than their personal popularity. (p. 60) 


Discussion of the power and responsibility 
of the governor runs through both the research 
reports and findings. York Willbern poses as 
the major state administrative issue the inte 
gration of the state government under the gov 
Little 
Hoover Commissions, management and public 


ernor. From the standpoint of the 


administration literature, and the findings of 


the American Assembly, this integration is ap 
parently desirable. ‘The 


findings from the 
Northwest Assembly consider structural weak 
ness a more serious problem than administra 
tive incompetence or mismanagement. They 
feel the governor should have executive and 
administrative power commensurate with his 
political responsibilities. All recognize the ne 
CESSILS for a merit system and for adequate pro 
fessional staffs to undergird such an executive 
The American Assembly recom 
mends that the governor be the head of a uni 
fied administration with appointed heads of 


organization 


departments and agencies whose terms shall 
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coincide with his. The findings recognize un- 
der such a system of administration the possi- 
bility of an occasional weak or bad chief ex- 
ecutive, but they feel this risk must be taken 
and that the people must then hold the gov- 
ernor responsible. 

‘Two other problems are consistently men- 
tioned in the findings: constitutional limita- 
tion and revision and fiscal control and policy. 
The question of intergovernmental relation is 
also listed in some of the findings as having 
had special attention in their discussions. 

In addition to these items of general con 
cern, numerous issues are included of special 
interest to particular states and regions. Prob 
ably none is so controversial as the race ques 
tion, as its manifold implications pervaded the 
Southern Assembly. Yet throughout, the dis- 
cussions proceeded in calm and deliberate fash- 
ion, culminating in this statement from the 
findings: 


One of the most pressing problems of the South 
is race relations. This problem has important im 
pacts on many phases of life in the Southern states, 
including government. Governments in the South 
have dealt with difficult problems before and un 
doubtedly have the ability to alleviate the present 
tensions. The Southern Assembly believes that state 
governments in the South should undertake by all 
means at their disposal to prevent violence and to 
maintain public order. The governor especially 
should set the tone of public discussion by an ap 
peal for sober thought and action in problems of 
race relations. It is suggested that human relations 
commissions, both state and local, may be useful in 
studying facts and making policy recommendations 
(p. 62) 


‘The American Assembly closes its findings, 
as do some of the other assemblies by implica 
tion, with these words: 


The Assembly has emphasized in these findings 
the importance of improvement in the machinery 
and operation of our state governments, but it also 

_ Stresses the extreme importance of citizen interest 
and participation as the only final assurance of ef 
fective and responsive government, (p. 141) 


Results from Assemblies 


— far we have looked primarily at the re- 
ports and findings of the five assemblies; 
certainly these are meaningful documents. But 
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perhaps more significant, even to the eventual 
solution of state problems, is a less tangible re- 
sult of these meetings. 

In the first place, some 250 outstanding men 
and women were invited to interrupt their 
busy schedules in order to meet for the sharing 
of ideas about certain problems. The very in- 
vitation complimented each participant, and 
his advance preparation led him to expect a 
good experience. The planning, the conduct 
of the meetings, and the fellowship with out- 
standing colleagues formed a conducive cli- 
mate marred neither by pressure groups nor by 
undue publicity. The discussions were free to 
be honest and open without fear of misinter- 
pretation, and they continued informally long 
after the scheduled sessions. 

In an attempt to evaluate and describe this 
significant by-product of these meetings, sev- 
eral participants were asked their reactions to 
the experience. Some acknowledged a quick- 
ened understanding of state government with 
the desire to involve themselves in it. One man 
said at the conference, “If this had happened 
to me thirty years ago it would have made a 
difference in my life and my concern and ac- 
tions regarding my state.” 

Some felt they had truly witnessed democ- 
racy in action; Le., ideas competing with one 
another in the framework of concern for a so- 
lution and for finding a common ground of 
understanding. This very achievement of a 
common ground was felt to be reassuring. One 
participant gave his personal observation as 
follows: 


All learned something; some learned a great 
deal. Problems and issues that for many had been 
largely matters of conviction and prejudice be- 
came perplexities that had many sides and no 
simple answers. On the whole, the participants 
left the meeting with the understanding that solu- 
tions will come not so much by imposing one point 
of view upon all others, as by finding common 
grounds of accommodation upon which people of 
divergent viewpoints can live cooperatively. Par- 
ticularly evident was the understanding that the 
person who thinks quite differently has sincere and 
defensible reasons for his beliefs, and that per- 
sonally he is a pretty rational, well motivated and 
ethical individual. Altogether a good deal of sym- 
pathetic tolerance of differences emerged. Several 
of the conclusions adopted at the final session re- 
flected the understanding that sensitive points 
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could be resolved only by moving to 
ground” positions. 


‘middle 


Obviously not all personal attitudes and 
convictions were changed by any means, no! 
did the participants depart to put new plans 
and policies into immediate action. It is in 
teresting, however, that in at least two subse 
quent legislative sessions, actions or reports 
were either the same or similar to the findings 
of the assemblies. In some cases legislators had 
been members of an assembly. In some cases 
the reports and findings of an assembly were 
quoted in the legislature and the newspapers 
as support and authority. In addition, one fol 
low-up meeting was reported by a women’s 
organization; still another group has discussed 
the possibility of a state research organization 
Possibly none of these could be claimed as spe 
cific results of the assemblies. Nor is it likely 
that any major influence upon public policy 
would be found from such meetings unless 
they were held over a substantial period of 
time. 


Structure of State Government 


SHOULD like to lift out of these reports and 
I the experience of one of the assemblies, as 
well as from some recent federal and state gov 
ernment experience, an approach to this whole 
question of the role and structure of the states 
The idea of this approach is certainly not new, 


and it appears that today one can collect bits 
of evidence to indicate that we are moving in 
its direction, at least in some states, even 
though traditional doctrines of public admin 
istration and management are to the contrary 
The approach is simply that, instead of look 
ing to the federal government and the United 
States Constitution for patterns of organiza 
tion and management, we should perhaps look 
to the local units of government for guidance 

Most of our states have followed the pattern 
of government set forth in the United States 
Constitution; most of the literature and re 
search in public administration and manag 
ment have been at the federal level with the 
federal experience applied to the states’ situa 
tion. Obviously there are exceptions, but in 


the main stream of historical events in the 


founding of the states and subsequently, the 


/ 


federal model has tended to dominate our 
thinking. Maybe our situation in mid-twen- 
tieth century has changed and, as we look 
ahead to even more rapid changes, we may 
need to question the efhicacy of our present 
patterns 

One can demonstrate, for example, that to 
day the citizen is as close to the statehouse as 
he was to the courthouse at the turn of the cen- 
tury; that many of the functions and services 
today rendered by a state are more nearly akin 
to those rendered by a city than to those per 
formed by the federal government. If the citi 
zen is as close as his telephone, radio, I'V, and 
airplane to the state capitol, and if the state 
services are such things as roads, hospitals, po 
lice, and health, why not look to the changes 
in form, theory, and management efhiciency of 
city government? Though it may be more 
parliamentary in form than our federal pat 
tern, one would hardly claim city governments 
are less democratic than the federal govern 
ment. 

One need not look beyond these reports and 
findings of the assemblies to marshal evidence 
of a conflict of direction. The American As 
sembly, with an outstanding group of public 
administration people among the participants, 
recommends the strong executive and separa 
tion of powers doctrine, thereby following the 
federal pattern, the Litthke Hoover Commis 
sions, and the position public administration 
and management have taken for nearly a quar 
ter of a century. On the other hand, while Cal 
ifornia has undoubtedly one of the strongest 
chief executive positions and much work has 
gone into the governmental reforms of that 
state, yet even here real problems were re 
ported in the lack of interest in this centralized 
responsibility on the part of the governor and 
the politically concerned. Most of the interest, 
it was reported, came from professional stu 
dents of government. The findings of the 
Southern Assembly provide typical examples 
of the fact that so many give lip service to the 
principle of the strong executive but violate it 
in practice through accumulated exceptions. 
[he southern findings are that independent 
boards and commissions are justified only 
when quasi-judicial powers are involved and 


where public confidence and support can be 
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assured in no other way.” (p. 61, italics added) 
In some states this latter exception has come 
to include practically every agency. 

‘The question of the parliamentary possibili- 
ties for states and the problem of the doctrine 
of separation of powers has already been posed 
in a quotation in this review from Allan R. 
Richards, One need only look carefully at 
what is happening in the legislative service 
agencies to wonder if we may not be nearer the 
tools of the parliamentary system than we or- 
dinarily suppose. Interim investigation com- 
mittees, legislative councils, and other research 
groups certainly are moving in on state prob- 
lems; some legislative budget boards and fi- 
nance committees have gone so far as to pre- 
sent legislative budgets prepared as program 
judgments separate from the governor's 
budget. ‘These steps taken by legislatures have 
generally been to strengthen their position 
with facts and information regarding their 
legislative jobs. However, some of their activ- 
ities have become involved with areas we have 
considered executive in budget 
preparation, organization, management im- 
provement, and so on. Probably the serious 
problem here is that although they become in- 
volved they actually have no administrative 
responsibility for the results of their action or 
influence. Here we see the movement toward a 
parliamentary type of legislative concern and 
reporting without corresponding responsibil- 
ity. If these things are happening, surely we 


character 
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should be aware of the fact and recognize that 
it is contrary to our theory, or recognize that 
our theory may be viewed in the light of new 
forces and situations that are making real 
progress in the direction of the strong state ex- 
ecutive difficult. 

It would be interesting to experiment with 
the parliamentary features of a city council- 
manager form or a strong mayor-council plan 
in connection with state government. Of course, 
there is considerable difference among the jobs 
of the various chief executives, yet the implica- 
tions of such an approach might possibly jus- 
tify another Assembly topic. Certainly it is at 
the heart of the problem of the states, and the 
unbiased thinking of political scientists could 
weigh its merits. 

Everywhere we see evidence of new interest 
in state government on the part of foundations 
and research agencies, and individual scholars 
and organizations. ‘This is indeed encouraging, 
and undoubtedly much good can come from 
the necessary study. As fine as it is, however, it 
is not enough; it stibl may take some real brain- 
storming and some further experiences such as 
participation in future assemblies to realize 
the democratic process of ideas freely compet- 
ing and consensus eventually found on difh- 
cult state problems. Such an investment of 
thought, energy, and money would indeed be 
wise and fruitful if from it citizens become 
better informed and more vitally concerned 
about their states. 


The Decision-Making Schema 


By Epwarp C., Banrieip, The University of Chicago 


ADMINISTRATIVE BeHavior; A Stupy OF DECcI- 
SION-MAKING PROCESSES IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION, by Herbert A. Simon. Second 
Edition with New Introduction. ‘The Mac- 
millan Company, 1957. Pp. xlvili, 259. $5.00. 
N HIS Introduction to the second edition of 

I Administrative Behavior, Herbert A. Simon 

observes that he might claim some sort of 

prophetic gift in having incorporated in the 
title and subtitle three of the currently most 
fashionable words in social science—‘behav- 


ior,” “decision-making,” and “organization.” 
It is because it deals with these fashionable 
themes in a fashionable way (if he were not so 
modest he might claim credit for making the 
fashion as well as for discerning it) that his 
book deserves reexamination after a decade. 
Except for the addition of the Introduction, 
the text is unchanged. 

Simon's intention was to make a method- 
ological contribution. There are, he said in 
the preface to the first edition, no “adequate 
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linguistic and conceptual tools for realistically 
and significantly describing even a simple ad 
ministrative organization—describing it, that 
is, in a way that will provide the basis for 
scientific analysis of the effectiveness of its 
structure and operation.” It was to 
lack that Administrative Behavior 
and it is with this in mind, of c 
should be criticized. 

In this review, Simon’s main methodol 
points will be considered one by one 


three 


1. The 
tive theory (he refers 
Gulick and Urwick) are 
most every principle one can find 


“principles” 


ble and accept ible contradictory 
science of administration will 
fect 
2. A proper science of administration 
based upon “operational” concepts; the 
a suitable set of conce pts is the first task 
3. Decision-making is the appropriaté 


scheme 


“Principles” Are “Proverbs” 


YIMON is easily able to show that there are 
fundamental ambiguities in the “princi 
ples” of the usual administrative theory. Span 


of control should be narrow. But the number 

of organizational levels should be kept 

minimum. “Although the two principles 

pair will lead to exactly oppasite 

tional recommendations, there 

the theory to indicate which 1s 

to apply.” (p. 20) 
The difhcult 


says, that it treats as ‘ 


with the usua 
principle 
| I 

what are really “criteria 


and diagnosing administrative situation 


tion 


lo make them useful, some 
found of weighing the advanta 
with one criterion with the ine 
vantages associated with the competing one 


lo choose between the advantages of a narrow 


span of control on the one hand and those of a 


small number of levels of organization on the 


other, it is necessary to measure all advanta 
against the single criterion of efhiciency 
This, Simon points out, is a matter 


pirical research. The real shortcomin 
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usual theorists, then, is that they have not 
gone on to do the empirical research which 
would reveal the concrete circumstances in 
which the various criteria appropriately apply. 

Clearly any theorist will produce “proverbs” 
unless and until empirical research is done to 
provide a basis for knowing which proposi 
tions to invoke in particular circumstances 
(Simon himself is in no danger of producing 
proverbs, however, for he limits himself to the 
construction of a vocabulary and does not en 
gage in theorizing; “no principles of admin 
istration are laid down,” he says in the preface, 
using the word which caused Gulick and U1 
wick so much trouble 

[here are two “indispensable conditions” 
the empirical research which is necessary 


turn proverbs into scientific analysis 


First, it is necessary that the objectives of the ad 
miuistrative organization under study be defined in 
concrete terms so that results, expressed in terms of 
these objectives, may be accurately measured. Sec 
ond, it is necessary that sufficient experimental con 

ol be exercised to make possible the isolation of 
the particular effect under study from other dis 
turbing factors that might be operating on the or 
ganization at the same time. (p. 42) 

In the literature of administration, Simon 
observes, only a handful of research studies, 
most of them on the pe riphe ry of organization, 
satisfy these fundamental conditions. In the 
held of public administration, almost the sole 
example is the series of studies that were con 
ducted in the public welfare field to determine 
the pre case loads for social worke1 (p. 43) 

Simon does not consider wiry there is this 
extraordinary lack. One reason, perhaps, is 
that organizations—especially public ones—do 
not generally have ends which are concrete 
enough in content to provide an unambiguous 
criterion by which to choose among the com 


} 


advantages associated with the various 


criteria. Sometimes it is hard to say 
whether a particular organization has any ob 
tive at all other than survival. Often organ 


tional objectives exist only as vague gener 


ilitue \s Simon himself observes (p. 5), “goals 


or hnal objectives ol governmental organiza 


tion and activity are usually formulated in 


ery general and ambiguous terms—‘justice,’ 


welfare,’ or ‘liberty kven in 


the general 
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those rare instances where objectives are highly 
concrete, there is not likely to be an ordering 
such that the researcher can know how much 
of one advantage the organization would will- 
ingly forego for the sake of gaining a certain 
amount of another advantage which is differ- 
ent in kind. 

If the organization has no relevant objec- 
tives, or if its objectives conflict, obviously the 
researcher cannot weight his diagnostic criteria 
by them. He may, of course, ask the organiza- 
tion to accommodate him by clarifying its ob 
jectives or by thinking up new ones. He may 
even suggest to it some objectives which would 
help to produce a plausible research result 
without doing violence to such general ends 
as may already have been declared. ‘This is not 
always possible, of course, for the researcher 
may not have the cooperation of the organiza- 
tion. And even when it is possible, it is not an 
altogether satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem, since it only s?.ifts the burden of being 
arbitrary from the researcher to the organiza 
tion itself.} 

Simon's other “indispensable condition’’ is 
hardly less unrealizeable. Very rarely is it pos- 
sible to isolate the particular effect under 
study from other, disturbing factors operating 
within the organization. One may approxi 
mate—but not achieve—‘‘controlled” condi- 
tions in the study of case workers, a large 


*As an example of proper method, Simon cites a 
study by himself and others which sought to fix the 
optimum work load for professional staff in the Cali 
fornia State Relief Administration. The relief agency 
had two conflicting aims: (a) to determine eligibility 
accurately, and (b) to keep down administrative ex 
pense. Somehow the relative importance of these ob 
jectives had to be fixed if Simon and his associates were 
to determine what case load was best. How was this 
weighting of objectives accomplished? “It was believed,” 
the study says, “that an agency would not wish to carry 
the thoroughness of its investigations much beyond the 
point where prompter removal of ineligibles would be 
more than balanced by the increased operating ex 
pense.” In other words, the researchers imputed an ob 
jective to the organization. The imputation seems 
plausible. But might not a relief agency be willing to 
spend rather large sums to avoid declaring ineligible 
someone who was really eligible? How large? Doubtless 
the Internal Revenue Service would gladly spend more 
than would be recovered in order to catch tax criminals 
Sce Simon et al., Determining Work Loads for Profes- 
sional Staff in a Public Welfare Agency (Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of California, Berke 
ley, 1941), Pp. 4. 
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number of whom are performing essentially 
the same task under essentially similar con- 
ditions.? But one can do little or nothing to 
eliminate disturbing elements when one stud- 
ies an operation which is not routine; here the 
“disturbing elements’’—a certain personality, 
that an election is in the offing, and so on—are 
inseparable from the phenomenon under 
study. 

If one cannot study important matters un- 
der controlled conditions, one must either seek 
out unimportant ones which can be scientifi- 
cally studied or reconcile oneself to relying on 
common sense (meaning here judgment which 
does not rest entirely upon logical or nonarbi- 
trary grounds). 

The latter is, of course, what administrators 
do every day. The administrator who invokes 
the twin “proverbs” of span of control and 
level of organization, for example, considers 
as best he can how the various advantages as- 
sociated with each appear in terms of the 


* In the study of work loads which he cites as a model 
Simon and his associates tried hard to control the dis 
turbing factors (ibid., Chapter IV). It is obvious, how 
ever, that they did not succeed. The study was con 
ducted “substantially in duplicate in two relatively 
dissimilar areas [of Los Angeles] in order to obtain 
some notion of the stability of results to be expected 
under different conditions of operation.” (p. 3) But the 
situation in Northern California was certainly different 
from that in either of the Los Angeles districts; thus 
some disturbing factors were disregarded. Moreover, it 
was impossible to control the disturbing effect of 
events which were occurring while the study was in 
progress: the relief administration was in a political 
battle which resulted in personnel cuts. “These events,” 
Simon wrote, “combined with a series of conflicts for 
control within the agency, created an atmosphere of 
uncertainty and apprehension that was noticeable 
throughout the experiment.” (p. 65) The experiment 
itself was a disturbing factor, of course. “On February 
19 a meeting of the Vernon intake workers revealed 
considerable dissatisfaction with the experiment. The 
workers were not able to adjust themselves to the dif- 
ferent loads, and complained of the nervous reaction 
and strain from participation in the experiment.” 
Workers in th# other district, however, “appeared to 
enjoy the experiment, experienced no difficulty in ad- 
justment, and felt under no nervous strain or tension.” 
(pp. 65-66) 

By use of statistical techniques (described in a foot- 
note on page 40) Simon and associates satisfied them- 
selves that they had “eliminated or at least minimized” 
the effects of these and other disturbing factors. They 
did not, at any rate, indicate any reservations as to the 
applicability of their study to the state as a whole or to 
a subsequent time. 
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vague objectives of his organization. In doing 
this he tries to abstract as well as he can from 
what he thinks are the disturbing factors in 
the situation. Simon tells him that he does not 
perform these operations with exactitude. But 
Simon does not recognize that, even if there 
were plenty of time and money, exactitude 
would be impossible except with regard to the 
least interesting matters 

So far the analysis of Simon's position ha 
proceeded upon the basis of what was said in 
the first edition. In the Introduction to the 
new edition he seems to acknowledge some of 
these difficulties. With reference to the two 
“indispensable conditions’ of empirical re 


search he says: 


I no longer believe that this passage [he refers to 
Chapter II, pp. 41-44] 1s a particularly good descrip 
tion of the kind of empirical research that is needed 
in administration. Organizations are complex struc 
tures, and the importance of any particular factor 
in the design of such a structure will depend on 
many circumstances. Hence we can hardly hope for 
a set of invariant “weights” to apply to the desi 
probic m. I expect that for a long time to come, re 
search in administration will be more concernes 
with identifying and understanding the basic mec! 
anisms that are present in systems of organizational 
behavior than with assigning numbers to designate 


the importance of these mechanisms. (p. xxxiv) 


It is hard to judge how far this repudiation 
is intended to go. If it means that he no longer 
believes empirical research can yield a scien 
tific basis for choice among competing diag 
nostic criteria (‘proverbs’), one would ex 
pect him to acknowledge that much of his case 
against the usual theorists has disappeared 
Apparently this is not the conclusion to b 
drawn, for the Introduction restates the case 
against the usual theorists (“Alas, the indict 


ment stands.” p. xiv) and even make it 


stronger: the principles of the usual theorist 


he now says, are “essentially u 


The Basis of a Proper Science 


yeaa fault Simon finds with the usual 
4 


theory is that its terms are ambiguous. Bx 


fore a science can deve lop principle he sa 


The first task 


ministrative theory, accordingly, is to devel 


it must possess concepts 


a set of concepts that will permit the descrip 
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tion, in terms relevant to the theory, of ad 
ministrative situations. To be scientifically 
useful, these must be operational; “that is, 
their meanings must correspond to empirically 
observable facts or situations.” (p. $7) 

This is, of course, a highly ambiguous ex- 
planation of the term “operational.” But Si 
mon illustrates his meaning with his concept 
of “authority.” “Authority,” he says, “may be 
defined as the power® to make decisions which 
guide the actions of another.” (p. 125) The ad 
vantage of this definition is that it is “in 
purely objective and behavioristic terms.”’ As 
Simon says, “It involves behaviors on the part 
of both superior and subordinate. When, and 
only when, these behaviors occur does a rela 
tion of authority exist between the two per 
sons involved. When the behaviors do not o« 
cur there is no authority, whatever may be the 
paper’ theory of organization.” (p. 125) 

Iwo objections must be made to Simon's 
position. One is that narrowly behavioristic 
concepts are likely to obscure the making of 
the distinctions which it is the purpose of a 
good conceptual scheme to facilitate. ‘The 
other is that, strictly speaking, such concepts 
are usually impossible. Both points may be 
illustrated with Simon's example 

One could not, on the basis of his defini 
tion, distinguish the “authority” of a stick-up 
man from that of a boss. In both cases the 
“subordinate” accepts the premises of the “su 
A scientific 
vocabulary should facilitate the making of 
analytically 


perior” as the basis of his action 
significant distinctions—in this 
case, distinctions referring to the circumstances 
which cause a subordinate to accept, or not 
sccept, the premises of the other. Simon, how 
ever, unwilling to sacrifice his behavioristic 
view, defines the concept so as to dissolve the 
needed distinctions. One may, he says (p. xxxv), 
reconstitute them as needed under new terms 
But although the purpose of his book is to 
construct a vocabulary for the description and 
analysis of administrative situations, Simon 
never does offer additional conce pts by which 


to distinguish the authority 


of the stick up 
man from that of the boss or the authority of 
Cotic bo 


from that of another 


*On this and other pages he also defines it as a “re 


lationship 
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Despite the straining and the pretense, Si- 
mon’s concept of authority is not really de- 
fined in “objective and behavioristic terms.” It 
is not because it cannot be. If one merely ob- 
serves the behavior, including the verbal be- 
havior, of two persons, one cannot tell whether 
they are in what Simon calls a relationship of 
authority. One cannot find out if A is accept 
ing the premises of B without getting know! 
edge of the subjective state of both A and B. 
Acting as if the other's premises are accepted 
is, of course, not what Simon defines as au- 
thority. 

With the other key concepts in the “vocabu- 
lary” which it is the main purpose of his book 
to construct Simon has less trouble. ‘The rea 
son is that he does not attempt to define them 
behavioristically and does not note the most 
glaring ambiguities in them. 

‘Take the concept “decision,” for example. 
Simon says that any selection among action 
possibilities, whether conscious or unconscious, 
is a decision. (p. 4) Sleepwalkers, madmen, and 
newborn babes are, presumably, decision-mak- 
ers. But what is an “action’’? (Is not acting ac- 
tion also?) Abolishing a bureau is an action, 
but so are picking up a telephone, pressing a 
buzzer, and signing a letter, and an action of 
the first type is constituted of numberless ac- 
tions of the second type. Most decisions in 
organizations, Simon says, are not made by any 
single individual; a major decision is “almost 
always a composite process” involving the in- 
teraction of many decisions both of individu- 
als and by committees and boards. (p. 222) 
“Who really makes the decisions?,”” he asks 
rhetorically. “Such a question is meaningless,” 
he answers, “—a complex decision is like a 
great river, drawing from its many tributaries 
the innumerable component premises of which 
it is constituted.” (p, xii) 

How, then, does one identify the object to 
be studied? One cannot always tell by observ- 
ing an administrator, or even by asking him, 
whether he has made a decision (either in the 
sense of having made a choice personally or in 
the sense of having given formal recognition 
to the outcome of a “composite” choice). He 
may not himself know whether he has made a 
decision, especially if the “decision” has been 
not to decide. 


The same sort of ambiguity exists with re- 
gard to other important concepts in Simon's 
scheme. What, precisely, is a “consequence”’? 
(p. 66) (Was the industrial revolution a con- 
sequence of the Protestant reformation?) Is it 
possible to say that one decision is more nearly 
“rational” than another? Supposing, for ex- 
ample, that one decision is made after a care- 
ful consideration of alternative strategies but 
with little attention to the consequences which 
would follow from them? Is this decision more 
or less “rational” than one made with little 
consideration of alternative but a careful re- 
view of probable consequences? And if it is 
meaningless to say that one decision is more 
rational than another, how is the concept to be 
used? 

With regard to all of those concepts one may 
paraphrase what Simon says of Gulick, ‘““What 
is to be considered as a function [phenome- 
non| depends entirely upon language and 
techniques. If the English language has a com- 
prehensive term which covers both of two sub- 
purposes [phenomena] it is natural to think 
of the two together as a single purpose [phe- 
nomenon|].”* The difference between them is 
that Gulick was trying to theorize about ad- 
ministration, not constructing “adequate lin- 
guistic and conceptual tools” for describing 
administrative organization “in a way that 
will provide the basis for scientific analysis. 


» +. (p. xiv) 


Decision-Making the Appropriate Concept 


ucH administrative analysis, Simon says, 
M proceeds by selecting a single criterion 
(or “proverb”) and applying it to an adminis- 
trative situation to reach a recommendation, 
while the fact that equally valid, but contra- 
dictory, criteria exist which could be applied 
with equal reason, but with a different result, 
is conveniently ignored. “A valid approach 
» he concludes, “requires that all the 
relevant diagnostic criteria be identified. . . .” 
(p. 36) 

A good conceptual scheme, then, will tend 
to be logically complete or systematic, and will 
therefore direct attention to all relevant fea- 
*See William H. Riker, “Events and Situations,” 54 
The Journal of Philosophy 57-70 (January, 1957). 
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tures of the situation. A scheme built around 
the concept “decision” meets these specifica 
tions, Simon thinks. In fact, he implies, it is 


the only one which will. He writes, 


What is a scientifically relevant description of an 
organization? It is a description that, so far as pos 
sible, designates for each person in the organizatio1 
what decisions that person makes, and the influ 
ences to which he is subject in making each of thes 
decisions. (p. 37) 


Ihe qualifier “in so far as possible’ is very 
important, for, as noted, Simon believes major 
organizational decisions are composites and 
it is meaningless to ask who really makes them 
Nevertheless, in so far as an empirical referent 
can be found for the concept “‘decision,”’ it is 
this which should be the object of study 

Ihe idea of identifying all relevant diagnos 
tic criteria implies, of course, knowledge of 
some comprehensive criterion by which to 
judge what is relevant and what is not. Simon 
provides such a criterion in the principl 
(strictly speaking, it is a definition) of “effi 
ciency.” “The theory of administration,” he 
says in the first edition, “is concerned with how 
an organization should be constructed and op 
erated in order to accomplish its work efhi 
(p. 38) Eth iency (which he elaborates 
in Chapter IX) is therefore the nuclear concept 


ciently.’ 


around which others are organized and which 
gives them their relevance and systematic char 
acter. 

Decisions which are rational are more likely 
to lead to efficiency than ones which are not 
Thus “rationality” (which he discusses in 
Chapters IV and V) becomes another organiz 
ing category with the help of which one can 
discover what diagnostic criteria are, or areé 
not, relevant. It turns out, then, that what is 
needed is a full account of the influences 
which tend to make the decision-makers more 
or less rational; knowing these, the organiza 
tion can manipulate itself by manipulating 
them—it can alter influences so as to make 
decisions more rational and outcomes more 
efficient. Thus the construction of an efficient 
organization is “a problem in social psychol 
ogy” (p. 2)—a particularly interesting prob 
lem, Simon might have added, because the or 
ganization itself is both “psychologist” and 


“society.” 


Although it is certainly not the only useful 
conceptual scheme and for some purposes may 
from the 
things which are most interesting, and al- 


even lead the investigator away 


though its concepts are not as “operational” 
as one might wish, the decision-making scheme 
unquestionably has a great deal of the merit 
claimed for it. If it does not identify all of the 
relevant diagnostic criteria, it at least identifies 
many 

It has one serious defect however. As was 
remarked above, organizations do not gener 
ally have concrete, consistently ordered ob- 
jectives. To the extent that their ends are 
vague or inconsistent, the idea of efliciency is 
inapplicable. Efficiency refers to a relation be 
tween valued inputs and valued outputs. If 
there is no way of knowing what is valued, or 
how much it is valued in relation to something 
else, one cannot speak of efficiency. And if it is 
not possible to say what is for the organization 
an efficient situation, it is not possible either 
to say what are for it rational decisions 

In his introduction to the new edition, Si 
mon takes some account of these problems. He 
has come to the conclusion that it is utterly 
unreal to regard men in organizations as en 
gaged in “maximizing’’—what they really do 
is look for a situation which is satisfactory or 
“good enough.’ Whereas in the first edition 
“administrative “maximizer”’ 
(p. $9), in the introduction to the second (but 


man” was a 


not, of course, in the body of the book, that 
being unchanged) he is a “‘satisficer.”” (p. xxvi) 

Simon justifies this change on the grounds 
that the “satisficing’’ model is a “correct” de- 
scription whereas the other was not. Here he 
seems to forget that the concepts of efficiency 
and rationality were not put forward simply 
as “sociological” descriptions of the behavior 
of men in organized groups; they were also 
intended, as he explained in an appendix 
(p. 253), as the basis of a “practical” (recom 
mendative) science of administration—one that 
would describe “good’’ administration, Le. 
how men would behave “if they wished their 
activity to result in the greatest attainment of 
administrative objectives with scarce means.” 
He may now feel that the concepts efficiency 
and rationality are too unrealistic to be use- 
ful even as guides to a “practical” science of 
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administration. He does not, however, say 
this in so many words. 

He cannot argue that the new “‘satisficing” 
model takes the place of the old “maximizing” 
one in a “practical” (as distinguished from a 
“sociological”’) science of administration. For 
the “satisficing’’ model, if he is correct, tells 
us how men actually do behave in organiza- 
tions, not how they would behave “if [not an 
utterly unrealistic assumption, surely| they 
wished their activity to result in the greatest 
attainment of administrative objectives with 
scarce means.” Presumably the model appro- 
priate for a “practical” science of administra- 
tion is somewhere between the merely de- 
scriptive “satisficing’’ one and the not-descrip- 
tive-enough “maximizing” one. 

Of these important matters Simon in the 
Introduction to the new edition says nothing. 
Instead he ceases to concern himself with what 
he called the “practical” science of adminis 
tration, i.e. “good” administration. In the first 
edition, the theory of administration ‘is con- 
cerned with how an organization should be 
constructed and operated in order to accom- 
plish its work efficiently” (p. 38) and the prin- 
ciple of efhciency “follows almost immediately 
from the rational character of ‘good’ admin- 
istration.” (p. 39) In the Introduction, how 
ever, “Administrative theory is peculiarly the 
theory of intended and bounded rationality 
of the behavior of human beings who satis/ice 
because they have not the wits to maximize.” 
(p. xxiv) : 

He has destroyed the rationale of the old 
conceptual scheme without offering any new 
one and without, apparently, being aware of 
what he has done.® A valid approach, he said, 
requires that all relevant diagnostic criteria be 
identified. But now, so far as “good” adminis 
tration is concerned, he has no basis for judg 
ing what criteria are relevant and what are 
not. 


* He says in the Introduction that he has “few, if any, 
major changes to propose in the fundamental concep 
tual framework.” But he appears reluctant to acknowl 
edge changes when he sees them. He says, for example 
(p. xxxii), that he always regarded the “premise” as the 
appropriate unit for analysis, He did make much use 
of the concept in the first edition, to be sure, but it was 
“decision,” not “premise,” which he presented as the 
basic building block of theory. The word “premise” 
did not even appear in the index. 


An Evaluation 


T MAY be asked, in the words Simon used of 
Pe usual theory, “Can anything be sal- 
vaged which will be useful in the construc- 
tion of an administrative theory?” The answer, 
too, may be given in his words: “As a matter 
of fact, almost everything can be salvaged.” 

Simon is right in asserting that the “‘prin- 
(:ples’” of administrative theory are really 
“diagnostic criteria” and that empirical re- 
search must be done before they can be ap- 
plied in particular situations. He is wrong, 
however, in implying that the “usual” theory 
is peculiarly defective in this regard. ‘The prin- 
ciples of any theory including Simon's own (if 
he were to get beyond the stage of vocabulary 
construction) are diagnostic criteria or, to use 
the attention-getting word, “proverbs.”” They 
are “essentially useless,” however, only if no 
empirical basis is found for deciding which of 
them to invoke. 

Simon is right in asserting that as a matter 
of logic empirical research should accurately 
measure results in terms of organizational ob- 
jectives defined in concrete terms and the 
particular effects under observation should be 
isolated from disturbing factors. But he is 
wrong in supposing that either of these con- 
ditions can be met to a significant extent in 
the ordinary, and especially the important, 
cases. It is useful to have the logic of the mat- 
ter clarified. But unless this clarification is ac- 
companied by a frank avowal that the logic 
may be irrelevant to the real situation and 
unless directions are given as to how to pro- 
ceed when the logical way is closed, the re- 
searcher is left in a quandary. He may keep 
himself methodologically pure by studying 
only those matters to which the logic has some 
application. Unfortunately, these are not the 
important ones. 

Simon is right in demanding that terms be 
unambiguously defined. But here, too, he is 
wrong in supposing that methodological re 
finement can be had without cost. Some con- 
cepts crucial to the discussion of behavior 
cannot be defined “behavioristically” without 
ceasing to refer to what it is crucial to discuss. 
“Authority” is a good example; if Simon had 
succeeded in defining it behavioristically, it 
would only have been by extracting from it 
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all of the meaning that it is useful for it to 
have. Fortunately he does not deal with the 
ambiguities in 
cepts. 


“decision” and related con 


These are serious enough to impede 


the thoughtful researcher, but there is reason 
to fear that if he had applied himself to re 
solving them his conceptual scheme 
have been cut loose from reality. Conc ptual 


would 


clarity, like other virtues, can be carried too 
far for this world. 

Simon is right, also, in claiming relevance 
and completeness for the rational decision 
making schema. It is not the only good schema 
and it is not a particularly new one.® But it is 
a good one or, rather, it would be a good one 
if the concept “decision” were defined so-as to 
exclude outcomes that are not in any sense the 


product of deliberation—a condition Simon 


P | 


The first item of business today is to com 
pare two “administrative novels” that are cet 
tainly likely to prove (although for different 
reasons) Provocative, /nformative, and Enjoy 
able to readers of this journal. As we learn 
more about the complex and subtle forces 
that affect public administration, we increas 
ingly despair of ever being able to describe 
completely and with proper simultaneity 
what goes on in a government office and why 
Only the novelist, we now tend to say, can 
depict all the institutional, social, human, 
and accidental factors and the ways in which 
they delicately interweave to form that in 
tricate fabric of “real life’ 


that covers naked individual drives with or 


administration 


ganizational cloth—cloth that sometimes en 
nobles, sometimes demeans; sometimes warms, 
sometimes chafes; sometimes corsets some 
times chokes 

However formidable this assignment ap 
pears to persons in public administration, it 
is not daunting the novelists who, in this 
decade, are turning out a mounting volume of 
fiction describing ail varieties of administra 
tive and 


bureaucratic life, reflecting, no 


*Cf. Sir George Lewis, A Treatise on the Meth 
Observation and Reasoning in Politi London 


especially Vol. II 
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would surely reject. It is too bad that Simon 
kicked the props out from under the decision- 
making schema by discovering that adminis 
trative man, instead of seeking a maximum, 
seeks only what is “good enough.” If efhiciency 
and rationality, or some approximation 
thereto, are not to be looked for, what model 
of “good” administration is to be put in thei 
place? 

“My present forecast—and a rather confident 
one,” Simon says in the Introduction to the 
new edition, “is that when a second decade 
has passed this book will sound a bit old-fash 
ioned.” (p. ix) Let us hope not, for the fashion 
seems to be moving in the wrong direction 
idministrative Behavior, at any rate, was a 


better book ten years ago than it is now 


& E 


increase in the 
\mericans who are now subject in one way o1 


doubt, the proportion ol 
another to the forces that operate in large 
organizations. Whatever the reasons, the 
general public seems to have a thirst for these 
administrative novels, and by and large they 
sell well. They are helping to shape the pub 
lic conception of government operations. De 
spite this fact, scholars and officials in the 
field of public administration seem to react to 
the appearance of new novels about adminis 
tration with simple gratefulness, admiring the 
literary man who has the courage to attempt 
to describe in full fidelity the complexities 
and nuances of administrative life. We tend 
to acclaim them for the insights they afford 
us, uncritically ignoring the fact that some are 
quite meretricious and some, judged by either 
professional or literary standards, are down 
right trashy 

Apart from the fact that they feel that they 
themselves could not do it better, there is an 
additional reason why people in our field 
tend to be uncritical of administrative novel 
ists. The administrator by habit emphasizes 
and respects the unique clements in a situa 
tion. He knows that there are usually enough 
administrative 


similarities in problems in 


different fields to make an experienced ofhcial 
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more valuable than an inexperienced one 
(and to give officials some common ground to 
talk about at professional meetings). But the 
middle- or higher-level administrator knows 
that although there are similarities to govern- 
ment bureaucratic life wherever it exists, any 
administrative situation worthy of attention 
above the clerical level contains, palpably or 
contingently, a good many unique or “one- 
shot” factors. Translating this outlook to the 
administrative novels, the official can easily 
accept any novel about government adminis- 
tration, no matter how bizarre it seems, for 
even if the novel doesn’t quite ring true in 
terms of his own experience, he is prepared 
to admit that the unique situation it describes 
may conceivably be characteristic of someone 
else's organization. 
Y 

The two novels on today’s agenda are 
written about quite similar organizations and 
about quite similar kinds of officials in these 
organizations. But they vary enormously in 
quality and in the amount of pleasure, irrita- 
tion, amusement, and insight they afford the 
reader. They both portray many of the 
pathologies and meannesses of life in a gov- 
ernment agency (actually both are military 
agencies). But the aim of one author is to 
present conscientiously and artistically a pic- 
ture of the strains of administrative life in 
a way that enables us to understand why these 
meannesses and pathological practices exist 
and to sympathize with the persons infected 
with them because we sense this might hap- 
pen to us as well, This volume is James Gould 
Cozzens’ 1949 Pulitzer Prize winning novel, 
Guard of Honor (Longmans). The aim of the 
second author—he is Leonard Drohan and his 
new book is Come with Me to Macedonia 
(Knopf: 1957)—seems to be to vent his anger at 
the pointlessness, pettiness, and cumbersome 
ness of bureaucratic life as lived by Army and 
civilian officials in a regional procurement cen 
ter of the Army during the Korean conflict. He 
does this sometimes by ridicule (intended ap- 
parently for satire) and sometimes by putting 
harsh words or deeds on his characters. 

Mr. Drohan presents a very readable and 
brutal account of the worst aspects of the 
worst military and bureaucratic vices: the 
triumph of routine and form-filling over pur 


pose; the petty in-fighting; the stultification 
of courage and humanity by administrative 
routine, and so on. His angry description of 
some of the futility and sabotage inflicted on 
action programs by staff officials and by man- 
agement specialists anxious to justify their ex- 
istence and to magnify their grandeur is just 
the sort of thing many of us would like to write 
in the moment of livid anger when some ap- 
parently inane accountability procedure ob- 
structs us from getting on with a pressing job. 
Yet it is not a good novel, even though it is 
entertaining. It is not even honest satire be- 
cause the author, apparently deliberately, re- 
frains from showing why these things happen. 
He stacks the deck by manipulating his charac- 
ters and his situations so that they become 
merely the tools of his desire to make his point. 

The dust jacket reports that Drohan did 
graduate work at Syracuse and has spent most 
of his time since in government service. His 
purpose in producing this novel, apart from 
winning the prizes that accrue to those who 
write the sensational pieces of fiction that cap- 
ture large markets, is apparently to indict gov- 
ernment service and to atone for the many years 
that he allowed himself to remain in it. The 
aim is to score off the organization and the 
people portrayed; to get the quick laugh; to 
hammer home the point that bureaucracy at 
the middle and lower levels is mean, uncrea- 
tive, time serving, degrading, and the proper 
subject of ridicule. The novel is a damning 
indictment of government service, but not in 
the manner the author intended. Assuming 
that the author was talented as a young man, 
his government service has, to judge by this 
volume, made him petty; unsubtle; unable or 
unwilling to look below the surface of events; 
and so eager to amuse the public (presumably 
so that he may remain away from his forme: 
stultifying government employment) that he 
is willing to pass off a glossy and sexy account 
of agency life for the whole—and admittedly 
often unpleasant—truth. 


Y 


The shallowness of Mr. Drohan’s novel is 
most apparent when it is compared with 
Cozzens’ remarkable Guard of Honor, an ac- 
count of three days in the lives of the top 
administrators (and their families) of an Air 
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Training and Research Base in Florida. In 
two or three downright masterly chapters, M1 
Cozzens has created the whole network of 
relationships, traditions, problems, and strains 
that the commanders of the base have to deal 
with. And he has created characters that have 
an independent life and are not stock types or 
contrived puppets of the author's prejudices. 
Because they have life, one sympathizes with 
them however poorly they perform. Unlike 
the comic characters of Drohan’s novel, they 
are none of them made deliberately evil, so 
their faults and inadequacies seem even more 
maddening and tragic to the reader 

make Mr. Drohan’s 
indulgence and Mz) 


Cozzens’ novel an insightful and compassion 


The qualities that 
novel an emotional 
ate experience are suggested by comparing 
their lines on similar themes. First Drohan 


You Government workers deteriorate year by 
year, becoming a little less competent, a little 
slower, a little more timorous of making decisions 
a little less eficient—and I think that a lot of it 
is the association with the military. The two com 
bined are deadly—Civil Service and the Army 
(p bo) 

Steve Trask’s resistance was spasmodic and he 
was more and more inclined to go along with 
Dawson's views. This was understandable, for 
Steve was past the age of 35, had more than 
ye: of Government service, and was married 
believed 
hastened the development of Civil Service atrophy 


and these three qualitics, Humphrey 
It was only a question of time belore the drive 
of youth and early manhood succumbed to 
the circumstances, and there was nothing left but 


far-oll retirement (page 262 
Now Cozzens: 


Colonel Ross [the Base In pector (ene! d 
judge in civilian life], for whom Colonel Mowbray 
{the Executive Officer] made more troubl 
anyone else, and who might proper in 
of his own duty, have felt it incumbent on 
censure Colonel Mowbray’s ineffective 
to recommend his immediate 
thought of doing such a thing. Ts 
Colonel Ross dared say, it would 
first thought; and (not without a 
pleasure in seeing duty clearly; and, every other 
consideration put aside, doing it quickly he would 
act—hew to the line, and let the chips fall where 
they may! 


Colonel Ross was not sure whether today’s dif 
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ferent attitude came from being twenty years wiser 
or just twenty years older. He had, of course, more 
knowledge of what happens in the long run, of 
complicated effects from simple causes, of one thing 
stubbornly leading to another. Experience had 
been continuously busy rooting out vestiges of 
youth's dear and heady hope .. . that the end 
will at last justify any means It took time to 
see that when you got to your end, all the means 
to it must be inherent there. Increased pru 
dence, sagacious long-term views, would save a 
man from many mistakes. It was a pity that the 
counsels of wisdom always and so obviously recom 
mend the course to which an old man's lower 
spirits and failing forces inclined him anyway. 
firing Colonel Mowbray must, in the cir 
ccs promote not administrative efhliciency, 
jusion, ill-feeling, and crippling uncertain 
tics to plague the whole organization while a new 
man was being found, while he acquainted himself 


wi the job, while he was allowed some weeks’ 


fair chance to show whether the people who said 
he would be 


good were ‘right or wrong. The 


alternative was already to hand. As long as Col 
one! Mowbray did not insist on doing his own 
work, they could make out. Colonel Ross had only 
to feel it incumbent on him to do some extra work 
(PP- 59°52) 


Ihe Cozzens’ work will repay reading and 
rereading. Many in the public administration 
field would give an arm to be able to set down 
as clearly as he does in his early chapters all 
the complexities, the simultaneities, and the 
subtleties in the pattern of administrative 
strain and crisis that entitle this book to be 
come a classic in our field. Mr. Drohan’s novel 
is good for seeing the Army and the manage 
ment boys take their licks, if that gives you 
pleasure, and for some quick laughs. It would 
be urtoertunate, but a testimony to the wide 
validity of Gresham's Law, if over the years 
more people read Come With Me to Mace 
donia thamsGuard of Honor. 


F 


LAuRIN Henry (The Brookings Institution) 
calls our attention to an article by R. H. Pear 
of the University of London in the British 
journal, 28 Polttical Quarterly 5, (January 
March, 1957) entitled ‘““The American Presi 
dency under Eisenhower.” We quote: 

From the British perspective, Mr. Pear 
describes Eisenhowei'’s innovations in the 
management of the Presidency and comments 
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on the implications for the perennial Ameri- 
can debate: the “constitutional” versus the 
“leader” theory of the presidency, which “goes 
to the root of political values.” 

With some exceptions, “. the idea of the 
‘constitutional’ President appeals to the con- 
servative mind, while the ‘stewardship’ or 
leader theory is the theme of the progres- 
sives. . One of the difficulties for the con 
servatives has been to discover a great Presi 
dent who was not a politically active leader. 

. The task has not been easy; Washington 
was a little remote, but now there is Eisen 
hower.” 

“Both the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management and the Hoover 
Commission drew attention to the burdens of 
the presidency, and both assumed that be- 
cause the constitution puts the executive 
power in one man, that chief executive must 
be helped ... by devices rather than by 
other men.” ‘Thus pre-Eisenhower develop- 
ments increased the assistance available to the 
President but stopped short of actual sharing 
out of his responsibilities. “ITruman’s belief 
“..,. that in the American system a President 
simply cannot, either constitutionally or 


morally, delegate his powers or share his 
burdens with his Cabinet colleagues,” was the 
prevailing view. 
In Eisenhower, 
tional” Presidency and concern for smooth 
administration have converged. “Eisenhower 


belief in the “constitu- 


has succeeded in putting himself above 
politics... by making .. . successful ar- 
rangements both from his own, non-political 
standpoint, and from the point of view of ad- 
ministrative efficiency.” “The core of the 
Eisenhower reforms is the Cabinet 
[which] he has made . work hard and ef.- 
fectively, to a definite schedule, and as a team.” 
“He has introduced from Army procedure the 
staff System. . . The general must be left to 
consider the major strategy of the political 
battle—or more likely to brood on how to 
avoid battle—while the utmost height to which 
a routine political or administrative matter 
can rise is to the level of the President's 
Assistant.” 

“It can hardly be disputed that some such 
reorganization of the presidential ofhce was 
long overdue. . . . The most important new 
features which could be carried over into 


future administrations seem to be those con- 
cerning the role of Assistant to the President, 
the secretary to the Cabinet, the orderly pro- 
cedure of regular Cabinet meetings, and the 
follow-up to the departments. These cou!d be 
carried over because they seem in themselves 
so obviously desirable and workable. Of the 
continued solidarity and corporate feeling of 
future American cabinets one cannot feel so 
certain.” Much of the success of the present 
arrangements rests upon the unique person- 
ality and status of Eisenhower. Uncertainties 
of the political future suggest that “ it 
might be rash to assume that the golden age 
of presidential inactivity has now arrived.” 


eo 


Paut Titterr (Rutgers University) recom- 
mends a new paper-back edition of Dostoev- 
sky’s The House of the Dead (Grove Press, 
$1.45). We quote: 

The benevolent despotism of democracy has 
spared us tyranny, but it has also deprived 
our literature of bracing contributions from 
behind prison walls. Dostoevsky, in 1849, 
from a last-minute reprieve before a firing 
squad, went in chains to Siberia for four years. 
This report on his experience, in the guise of 
the journal of a murderer, is dispassionate, 
almost clinical. Chapter I says all that needs 
to be said to condemn or praise the folly of 
prisons as instruments of reformation. This 
pseudo-journal is clearly the basis of Dostoev- 
sky’s later work and bespeaks his “preoccupa- 
tion with the human soul in torment.” 


Y 


The greatest book bargain in the field of 
public administration is the American Assem- 
bly’s study (available on request at no charge), 
The Federal Government Service, prepared in 
1954 under the direction of Wallace Sayre 
with excellent pieces by Herbert Kaufman 
(History of Its Growth), Herman Somers (The 
President, the Congress, and the Federal Serv- 
ice), Harvey Mansfield (Parties, Patronage, 
and the Federal Service), Frederick and 
Edith Mosher (Merit System, Veteran’s Prefer- 
ence and Employee Organization) and Ever- 
ett Reimer (Career Systems). It remains a 
remarkably concise and informative introduc- 
tion to the fundamental problems of the 
federal service. —E.A.B. 
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Delaware k iver Basin Organization Study 
The 


mittee, composed of the Governors of New 
York, New Dela 
ware and the mayors of and 
Philadelphia, thrqugh 
tion, Delaware River 


Delaware River Basin Advisory Com 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 


New York ( 


an associ ited 


ity 
institu 
Basin Research, Inc., is 
undertaking to recommend an organizational 
the 


water 


conservation, control, and 
of the 


River | 


for 
the 


structure 


use of resources Delaware 


Basin. A grant to Delaware pasin Re 


search, Inc. from the Ford Foundation is sup 


porting the background research, which is 
largely centered in The Maxwell School, Syra 
{ Martin 
project director Professor 
Birkhead 


other protessors affiliated with the project as 


Je $SE 


R 
QS OSCOFE 
Syracuse 


director 


cuse niversity. Professor 
the 


Guthrie 


IS 
at 
| WO 


Is associat 


research associates Burkhead and 
Frank J. Munger. 

The need 
the fact that 


of Engineers is now preparing for transmittal 


are 


the study has 


United 


emerged from 


States 


for 
the Army Corps 
to Congress a plan for the conservation, con 
the of the 
This physical plan will 


trol, and use of water resource 


Delaware Rivet 
ify the location, pre liminary desig 


Sper 
n, estimated 
costs, and potential benefits of an integrated 
of the Dela 


ware for 


structures and for 
it 
execution of the program 


set program 


Sut will not cover organization 


The organizational study will first review 
the problem area from such points of view 


as the legal basis of water use in the Basin 


states: the economic structure of the area; and 
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the governmental agencies and governments 
currently or potentially concerned with Basin 
allied It 


amine, for comparative purposes, valley de- 


water and resources. will then ex 
velopment experience in other parts of the 
United States. Out of this background two 
sets of criteria will be prepared, one for judg 
the ol 


other for evaluating an organization to ad 


ing suitability a Basin plan and an 


minister Basin water resources 


[he 


be considered, taking into account responsi 


functions of a new water agency will 


bilities that will arise from the plan of the 
Corps of Engineers and others that can logi 
cally be identified. The participating elements 
in a new organization and the various legal 
and organizational forms that a new agency 
could assume will be examined 

\ separate but integral aspect of the study 
vill be 


problem of financing, includir 


a thorough examination of the whole 


among oth 


‘ 
oe 


ers, such subjects as the potential sources of 


finance for a Basin organization, existing wa 


ter rate structures in the Delaware Basin, and 


specific proposals for financial administration 
and controls in a new organization 

Finally, the problems of implementation 
will be studied in order to define the limits 
of political feasibility within which alterna- 
tive structural and policy recommendations 
may be chosen, and, second, to suggest a pro 
cedure and form for submission of the- se- 
lected plans 


I he 
September, 1959. 


project is expected to terminate in 
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Enlarged ICP Research Program 


The Inter-University Case Program is em- 
barking on an expanded five-year program of 
research in public administration designed to 
enlarge significantly the contribution of the 
case method to the teaching, study, and prac- 
tice of the governmental process. With the 
aid of a recent grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, the ICP plans a vigorous development 
along five broad lines of activity which repre- 
sent a combination of new and earlier goals. 

1. Clusters of Case Studies Illuminating 
Key Problem Areas of Government Adminis- 
tration. A cluster will consist of a group of 
four to eight case studies designed (a) to pre- 
sent a representative spread of conditions in 
a particular problem area; and (b) to be suf- 
ficiently similar in focus to encourage compara- 
tive analysis. Each cluster is being developed 
and supervised by a separate subcommittee of 
the ICP Board. In several of the clusters, the 
subcommittee is being aided by teachers of 
law, economics, and other disciplines, many of 
whose students ultimately play major roles in 
government. The following five cluster areas 
have thus far been defined and are being ex- 
plored for case production. 

a. Administration and the regulatory proc- 
ess. This area has been selected because, while 
it is one of the most significant aspects of gov- 
ernment administration, there is an acute 
shortage of teaching matevials that illustrate 
the complex forces (interest group, congres- 
sional, inter- and intra-agency) and negotia 
tions that underlie the making of regulatory 
decisions by state and federal agencies. Fur- 
thermore, cases in this cluster will illustrate a 
role of the lawyer in the administrative proc- 
ess that has not been intimately described in 
either the literature of public administration 
or the literature available to teachers and stu- 
dents of law. To lay bare the internal and ex- 
ternal relationships of regulatory agencies and 
government departments in formal adjudica- 
tions, rule-making, and the formulation of in- 


formal advisory opinions will require a rela- 


tively large number of Professor 
Emmette Redford of the University of Texas 
is chairman of the regulatory process subcom- 


mittee. 


cases. 


b. Administration of overseas missions. The 


administration of overseas missions is one of 
the most rapidly expanding and least illumi- 
nated public administration. Al- 
though this expansion is most notable in the 
field of technical assistance, a growing num- 
ber of federal agencies now maintain over- 
seas units. Production of this cluster would 
concentrate on two aspects of overseas admin- 
istration: (1) the relationships between the 
overseas unit and other units of its own gov- 
ernment at home or in the same foreign coun- 
try; (2) the relationships between the overseas 
unit and foreign officials and agencies. 

The cases would aim, also, to throw light 
on the manner in which the overseas adminis- 
trator seeks to resolve the pressures and in- 
structions from his parent agency with the 
particular social and political conditions in 
the foreign country in which he is operating. 
Cases of this nature are greatly needed for 
graduate teaching in public administration 
and by teachers in related fields which figure 
prominently in technical assistance; by gov- 
ernment agencies; and by private bodies that 
work closely with foreign governments. The 
shortage of training and backstopping ma- 
terials to prepare the growing number of 
overseas administrators is quite acute. Profes- 
sor Rowland Egger of the University of Vir- 
ginia is chairman of the overseas operations 
subcommittee. 

c. Budgeting as policy-making. The need, 
here, is for studies that examine intimately 
the process of budgetary administration as a 
key phase of executive policy-making. This 
cluster will seek to illustrate the special role 
and outlook that the budget director or the 
budget office brings to the policy-making proc- 
ess in a representative government and the 
manner in which different budget offices work 
with chief executives, department heads, and 
legislatures. Professor Frederick C. Mosher 
of Syracuse University is chairman of the 
budgeting subcommittee. 

d. Executive appointments. The strategy 
and tactics, the administrative and _ political 
aspects of the process by which chief executives 
and city managers appoint and deploy key 
department heads and assistants is another 
significant area of government administration 
that has had little intimate, systematic ex- 
ploration. The making of appointments is in 


areas of 
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a sense the primary means available to the 
chief executive or city manager for shaping 
the policy-making process and for securing 
administrative effectiveness. This cluster is be 
ing developed in collaboration with practi- 
tioners and with the aid of the International 
City Managers’ Association. Professor Wallace 
Sayre of Columbia University is chairman of 
the executive leadership subcommittee 

The re 
is a critical need for case materials that will 


e. Planning and urban development 


help students of regional planning and urban 
redevelopment understand the complex forces 
to which officials working in these fields are 
frequently subjected. ‘The cases in this cluster, 
which will concentrate on the role of the 
planning official in evoking communitywide 
participation in the planning 
merging successfully the various specialist con 
siderations that go into a long-range plan, and 
in reconciling short- and long-run interests, 
are expected to be of use in planning courses. 
The American Institute of Planners and the 
American Society of Planning Officials are 
cooperating in the development of this clus- 
ter. Professor York Willbern of the Univer 
sity of Indiana is chairman of the planning 
subcommittee. 

2. An Exploratory Effort in Foreign Cases 
A program to foster the production of case 
studies describing the administration of for 
eign governments is being planned. It is ex 
pected to yield many benefits—through add- 
ing to the body of materials available for 
studies of comparative administration and 
comparative government, through 
the development of indigenous case-writing 


proc ess, in 


fostering 


programs in foreign countries; through in 
creasing the supply of backstopping materials 
that will aid administrators of the U.S. and 
UN technical assistance projects and others 
dealing with overseas administration; and 
through facilitating international communi 
cation among public administrators, social 
scientists, and others concerned with govern 
ment by exchange of case materials and by 
discussions of concrete case situations 

3. Experimental Cases in the Legislative 
Process. ‘Vhere is a need for accurate, bal- 
anced, insightful accounts that show the work- 
ings of Congress in terms of its broad policy 
responsibilities. Such cases will present a chal 
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lenge. Writers will not be able to check inter 
view data against the files of interoffice mem- 
orandums that are frequently available in 
writing about the operations of the executive 
branch; nor is it certain at this time that the 
focus on decision-making, which has charac 
terized many of the administrative cases, will 
prove to be a workable narrative focus for the 
legislative cases. 

Individual 
The ICP will continue the preparation 


4. Continued 
Cases 


Production of 


of individual cases with two purposes in 
mind: (a) to provide case materials that will 
improve the teaching of the first-year course 
in American government; and (b) to take ad- 
vantage of promising opportunities and to ex 
periment with new forms of case writing. Pro- 
fessor Oliver Garceau of Bennington College 
is chairman of the subcommittee on first-year 
course Cases. 

5. Stimulating University Case Production. 
The imbalance between the growing demand 
for cases in public administration and the 
scant supply can be met, in the long run, only 
by a full and continuous case-writing effort 
scholars and 
teachers, of the case study as a form of aca 
demic writing. Such acceptance will be fur- 
thered by the four measures just summarized. 
In addition, ICP intends to stimulate case 


based on the acceptance, by 


writing through (a) bringing the elements of 
the art of case-writing more clearly to the 
attention of scholars and practitioners; (b) fos- 
tering experimentation with the use of the 
case method in research projects of Various 
kinds; and (c) aiding in the improvement of 
case teaching techniques 

Further information on ICP’s plans may be 
obtained from Edwin A. Bock, Staff Director, 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21, New York. 


Research at Thammasat University 


Ihe Institute of 
University of 


Public Administration, 
Thammasat, Thailand (estab- 
lished under the ICA-sponsored contract be- 
tween the University and Indiana University) 
includes, among a wide range of training and 
informational activities, a program of re- 
search and reference service. 

Among the projects completed or nearing 


completion are: (1) A Government Organiza- 
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tion Manual to be published in both Thai 
and English and periodically revised; (2) A 
Survey of Background Factors in Economic 
Development, being prepared as part of a 
general economic survey; (3) Local Govern- 
ment Surveys: a report on the basic organiza- 
tion of local government in Thailand. ‘This 
report, by John M. Ryan of Indiana Univer- 
sity, will form part of a forthcoming publica- 
tion on comparative local government of the 
International Union of Local Authorities. A 
survey of municipal administration in Bang- 
kok has also been completed and parallel re- 
search on municipal administration through- 
out Thailand has been undertaken. A study 
of district administration, undertaken by 
Roderick J. Horrigan, has been expanded into 
a survey of all territorial administration. ‘Thai 
officials and U.S. technical assistance person 
nel have already used data collected in this 
study in connection with plans for initiating 
a community development program; and (4) 
Public Social Welfare Services in Thailand: 
a survey of welfare functions and methods by 
Walter Johnson and Virginia White, Ful- 
bright lecturer, that has involved extensive 
visiting and observation of government insti 
tutions. 

Work in progress at the Institute includes: 
(1) Studies in Administrative Organization 
and Management: ‘Iwo descriptive studies of 
national administration. A survey of the or- 
ganization and management of government 
owned enterprises, undertaken by Daniel C. 
Wit, is concerned mainly with the structure, 
financing, staffing, and policy direction of the 
large number of government enterprises. Ed 
gar L. Shor has begun work on a study of ad- 
ministrative control and responsibility that 
examines the standards and methods of for 
mal and informal accountability of govern 
ment officials in Thailand; (2) Basic Reference 
Projects: The research staff has begun work 
on a bibliography of government publica 
tions, a compilation of basic statistics on gov- 
ernmental administration, and a Thai-Eng 
lish glossary of public administration and 
social science terminology; and (3) Research 
Resource Development: During the past six 
months the Institute’s research resources have 
been enlarged by library purchases and by ac- 
quisition of various materials relating to gov- 
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ernment and administration in Thailand. 
Documents have been received from govern- 
ment agencies and from the United States 
Operations Mission. Microfilming possibilities 
are being explored. Work has begun on use 
of the Human Relations Area Files coding 
and cross-index system for research notes with 
a view to broadening the utilization of indi- 
vidually collected data. 

The agenda of the Institute’s Research Di- 
vision includes the development of training 
and promotional activities designed to stimu- 
late a wider research orientation and interest 
within the government. The possibility of in- 
corporating research instruction in the in- 
service training program is being explored. 
The Institute expects to extend assistance to 
several nongovernment-sponsored research un- 
dertakings scheduled to begin in from four to 
six months. The division is also cooperating 
with the Social Science Research Association 
of ‘Thailand in preliminary planning for the 
development of an extensive program of aca- 
demic research training sponsored by the as- 
sociation. 


Municipal Union Dues Checkoff 


A study of the checkoff of union dues in 
municipal government, including a compari- 
son with private industry, was recently com- 
pleted by the New York City Department of 
Labor, to determine the extent to which the 
practice exists in municipal government and 
to gain information on certain aspects of its 
operation. Only those employees directly em- 
ployed by municipal governments and paid 
through regular municipal payrolls were in- 
cluded. 

All cities with a population of 25,000 per- 
sons or more were queried in the survey; 322, 
or approximately three-fifths of the total, re- 
sponded. Of 272 cities reporting employee 
unions, 74 (including New York) reported 
that they had a checkoff. 

The .checkoff arrangement was most fre- 
quently found among the largest cities report- 
ing, with the relative frequency declining 
with the size of cities. Typically, the checkoff 
had been established through a _ bilateral 
agreement, under a state or local law, or by 
resolution of the local legislative body or local 
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executive official. It was open to all unions 
representing municipal employees, provided 
the employees gave their consent. Generally, 
the cities made no charge to the unions for 
checkoff services. 

The average checkoff system serviced any 
where from 25 to 250 employees, primarily 
blue-collar workers. In about half the cities 
uniformed employees and white-collar work 
ers were also covered. 

The most marked difference observed be 
tween public and private employment was 
that in public employment the checkoff was 
generally accorded to one or more unions on 
a nonexclusive basis regardless of whether a 
collective bargaining relationship existed be 
tween one of them and the municipality; in 
private industry it was found as part of an ex 
clusive bargaining arrangement. This and 
other differences in the nature of the private 
and municipal checkoff stemmed from differ 
ences in the political and legal forces bearing 
on the public and private areas as well as from 
differing internal structures 

Although the checkoff of municipal union 
dues in the United States is at least a quarter 
of a century old, it has had its main growth 
since 1950. Indications are that this growth 
wil! continue as union membership among 
municipal employees increases and as the 
checkoff gains the acceptance in public serv 
ice labor-management relations that it has in 
private industry. 

Results of the survey have been incorpo 
rated in a report by Sidney W. Salsburg, The 
Check-Off of Union Dues in Municipal Gor 
ernment, published as one of a series of stud 
ies in municipal labor relations, by the De 
partment of Labor, 93 Worth Street, New 
York 13, New York. 


Charity Registration Program of 
New York State 


New York State is evaluating its program of 
registration and financial reporting by chari 
table organizations soliciting contributions in 
the state. Under a Charities Registration Law, 
in effect since September 1, 1954, over 3,200 


charities have registered with the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare. This ex- 
cludes those religious and other organizations 
that are exempt under the law. The registered 
charities alone raise over $5,00,000,000 an 
nually 

Ihe Charities Registration Bureau of the 
Department of Social Welfare must see that 
all charitable organizations, not specifically 
exempted, register and file an annual finan- 
cial report with the Bureau. More importantly, 
it disseminates this information to the public, 
so that contributors can allocate their charita- 
ble donations more intelligently. 

lo further these objectives, the bureau is 
compiling a statistical report on registered 
charities. The study is being conducted by 
Joseph W. Thorpe, an economist, and Ber- 
nard Perlman, head of the bureau. The report 
will classify the organizations by purpose and 
will analyze these groups to show tlié follow- 
ing data: 


1. Fund-raising costs as a percentage of gross 
receipts from solicitations, This information is, of 
course subject to many qualific ations, yet it gives 
the contributor at least a general idea of how 
much of his dollar is going for the purpose in 
tended 

2. The relationship of income from investments 
and services to total income, which will indicate 
the organization's dependence upon contributions 
and, to some degree, its financial stability 

3. Lhe types of organizations that employ pro 
fessional fund raisers, These will be compared to 
organizations that do not use professional fund 
raisers in respect to fund-raising costs 

4. Gross contributed income, which will high 
light the types of organizations that are the most 
successful fund raisers 

Sources of total income, segregated by cate 


u es 
pot 


The broad objective of the study is to pro- 
vide the public with at least a general crite- 
rion for gauging the operations of charitable 
groups. It is hoped that an informed public 
will effectively regulate the charities by ex- 
ercising discretion in its contributions and 
thereby support the useful work done by most 
of the charitable organizations. 
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Expanded Functions for 
Federal Regional Councils Urged 


Increasing decentralization of responsibility 
to federal field officers and the growing need 
to coordinate federal programs with state and 
local government action require active orf 
ganizations of federal agencies in regional 
centers. The few existing regional federal 
councils are not being used for these impor- 
tant purposes, last year’s chairman of the 
Chicago Regional Council of Federal Agen- 
cies argued in his annual report. There are not 
enough federal agencies taking part in the 
councils and the activities of the councils 
are more limited than their opportunities 
make possible, Melville H. Hosch, regional 
director, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, stated. 

Increasing decentralization of decision-mak 
ing requires increased coordination on a re- 
gional level in place of the former emphasis 
on “policy guidance” from Washington, he 
noted. ‘The rapid expansion of cooperative 
federal-state-local programs requires a federal 
organization in the field that can participate 
in intergovernmental discussion on questions 
that have impact beyond single programs of 
individual federal agencies, as many programs 
now do, he added. Also, the growth of regional 
organizations of federal specialists such as 
personnel councils, purchasing officers groups, 
and accounting associations—more active than 
most of the councils of agency heads—tends 
“to obscure the importance of the generalist 
administrator.” (Annual Report of the Chair- 
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man, Regional Council of Federal Agencies, 
Chicago [June, 1957], p. 1. mimeographed) 

Mr. Hosch proposes that the Chicago Re- 
gional Council expand its membership to all 
agency heads, deputies, and assistants in the 
area, regardless of the number of employers or 
the boundaries of their region or area. He 
asks that such top executives of federal agen- 
cies attend meetings regularly rather than 
leaving attendance to lower-ranking observers. 
To make this easier, he calls for rotating meet- 
ing days and times so that all members can 
attend some meetings. Minutes should be 
circulated to keep all members informed. 

The expanded counciis, he suggests, should: 


1, Act on issues affecting all federal agencies, 
for example group health insurance or vaccine for 
employees 

2. Represent regional points of view in Washing- 
ton. 

3. Provide a news outlet for federal programs in 
the region. 

4. Make an effort to establish contact with or- 
ganizations of state, county, and city employees for 
the coordination and exchange of information. 

5. Invite top Washington officials to speak on 
the work of federal agencies. 

6. Honor outstanding administrators, supervisors, 
and employees. 

7. Support ASPA and other professional society 
activities and executive development programs. 

8. improve the community relations of federal 
agencies. 


Copies of Mr. Hosch’s report have been cir- 
culated to members of the Chicago Council 
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and the chairmen or presidents of Regional 
Councils or Federal Business Associations in 
the 43 of about 100 cities over 100,000 pop 
ulation that have or have had a local organiza 
tion of federal field officials. 

The Chicago Council has urged these other 
groups to make recommendations to their 
Washington offices for support and encourage 
ment of their efforts toward field coordination 
and cooperation. Mr. Hosch suggested that 
Federal Councils and Business Associations are 
now “orphans who need more than one foster 
father.” Inquiry as to the legal basis of the ac 
tivities of organizations of federal agency field 
executives shows that their original charters 
have been buried without ceremonies. The 
Chicago Council makes a strong plea for their 
revival and for effective support by Washing 
ton department heads and the Office of the 
President. 


The Administrator and Citizen Action 


Rules for Citizen Committee Success 

Frank C. Moore, president of the Govern 
ment Affairs Foundation, has described meth 
ods used to select and guide five entirely suc 
cessful citizen committees in New York State. 
(Greater Citizen Participation in Government, 
Institute of Local Government, 2317 Cathe 
dral of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


$1.03) 


Some of Mr. Moore’s suggestions: 


1. Use citizens committees to solve difficult and 
urgent problems only 

2. Define precisely the question to be decided 
before the committee is formed. 

g. Begin the fact-finding before selecting the 
committee; have a preliminary staff report ready 
for the first meeting; use the second and possibly 
the third meeting to complete fact reporting to 
members. Only then should discussion begin 

4. Select members who will inspire confidence 
in persons to whom their recommendations will 
be made They need not know a great deal on the 
subject. They should not represent an organiza 
tion. 
be frank 
about the lengthy sessions and frequent meetings, 


5. Don’t coax persons to be member: 


but keep the period of meetings short. 
6. Release statements to the press only through 
the chairman, preferably with the members present 


7. The chairman should stimulate discussion 


often taking the weaker side and reserving the 
right to change his mind—and encouraging others 
to change theirs by his doing so. 

8. Points of agreement and disagreement should 
ve “pegged down” after each session. 


Staff, Strong Leadership Needed 


“We cannot escape the conclusion, upon 
really serious study, that most talk about 
‘grass roots’ citizen action is just so much ro 
A paid staff is essential for 
effective long-term citizen action and a hard 
core of leadership is needed “to make positive 
decisions and to construct positive programs.” 
But “the grass roots has the power of the veto.” 

This is the conclusion of a study of citizen 
groups for neighborhood conservation in Chi- 
cago, by William K. Brussat. (Citizens Organ- 
ization for Neighborhood Conservation, Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials Special Publication No. 12 
(April, 1957) ) 

The 1954 Housing Act requires citizen par- 
ticipation as part of its Workable Program 
qualification for federal aid. But, Mr. Brussat 
notes, most cities seem to be trying to work 
with citywide groups when neighborhoods are 
the important working unit. “There must be 
a community organization which can speak 
and act for most of the residents and, as an 
organization, influence and direct the volun 
tary participation of the individual property 
owners in the program.” 

Paid staff provides (a) continuity, (b) time- 
liness in action, (c) centralized know-how, and 
(4) a clear-cut representative as liaison to city 
officials and others. Experience of the Chicago 
Ofhice of Housing and Redevelopment Coordi- 
nator found that groups without an office and 
paid staff failed in these matters, 


manticizing. 


The professional staffs of Chicago neighbor- 
hood conservation groups come from a variety 
of backgrounds. No one background seems 
most appropriate, though a broad education 
and administrative experience are essential. 
Social workers trained for group work may be 
somewhat less successful than others, owing 
to their emphasis on the value of group or- 
ganization per se and consequently less em- 
phasis on the specific goal of neighborhood 
conservation 

Generally Chicago groups are financed by a 
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handful of persons, businesses, or organiza- 
tions in the community, not as a charity but 
as a vendor of area conservation. A more gen- 
eral fund-raising attempt usually is too great 
a burden for available manpower and not 
worth its return. Even poor areas were able to 
finance groups, apparently without great ef- 
fort. 

The Chicago coordinator stimulated neigh- 
borhood organization by meeting major inter- 
est groups on a citywide basis (c.g. churches, 
real estate groups, and businessmen organiza- 
tions) to describe the problem and their role 
in meeting it. At the same time, leaders of 
neighborhood groups were alerted to the needs 
and taught some techniques for overcoming 
blight. Between 1952 and 1955, the number of 
local groups with paid stafls working prima- 
rily on neighborhood improvement expanded 
from six to eighteen, and others were attempt- 
ing to finance an office. 

These groups do research on their areas, 
keep watch against violations of building, 
zoning, or housing codes, report nuisances 
such as abandoned cars and littered lots, ar- 
range for amenities like tot-lots, stimulate 
home improvements, and act as real estate 
clearinghouses, 


Citizen Action on Public Health 


“Public health of the future will obtain its 
real dividends from programs that require a 
high degree of citizen participation.” Dr. 
James A. Crabtree, head of the Department of 
Public Health Practice, University of Pitts- 
burgh, told the 1956 Governmental Research 
Association conference in a speech published 
in “New Frontiers in Public Health,” 2 SCAA 
Viewpoint 4 (February, 1957). 

The American Journal of Public Health has 
reflected this concern by regularly including 
articles on obtaining program acceptance and 
support as well as on a related subject, work- 
ing with nongovernmental groups. 

Some ten of the sessions of the 1957 Ameri- 
can Public Health Association conferences 
related directly to this subject, including a 
major symposium at which a distinguished 
Citizens’ Committee received “testimony from 
representative public health workers on pro- 
gram changes and developments in community 


health services” in a search for answers to the 
question: “Are We Getting Public Health in 
Tune with the Times?” 

Early public health programs could be car- 
ried out without public support; water, sew- 
age, and refuse were the main concerns. Later, 
when public health programs entered the pri- 
vate sphere, with such problems as food in- 
spection, compulsory vaccination, and housing 
standards, a little education and the force of 
law were the major tools. Now, writes Robert E. 
Mytinger, program director of the Public 
Health Committee of the Paper Cup and Con- 
tainer Institute, we must make use of the 
greatly expanding sense of social consciousness 
of our citizens. More and more we should 
bring citizens into the decision-making process 
and encourage them to meet public health 
needs themselves. (47 American Journal of 
Public Health 9g (September, 1957]) 

Mr. Mytinger points to an award-winning 
program of county health sanitarians in Geor- 
gia who brought local organizations together 
to win a bond election for a sewage plant, ob- 
tained an agreement on minimum housing 
standards by a committee of realtors which re- 
sulted in a redevelopment program, formed a 
committee of nursing home people to guide 
sanitation practices, and worked with local 
garden clubs to eliminate open dumps. 

Similarly, Tulsa’s health department won 
an award for asking the city’s Restaurant As- 
sociation to investigate the need for a food 
sanitation training program for which the 
department had no funds. The association 
recognized the need and recommended that 
license fees be increased to provide funds for 
the training. The association also successfully 
requested that a written examination on 
health be given all food-handlers. 

Bismarck, North Dakota’s Health Depart- 
ment stimulated citizens to form a Home Im- 
provement Association aimed at rehabilitat- 
ing a rundown neighborhood of some 500 
homes. Most of the owners followed the sug- 
gestion of the association and fixed up their 
residences; a new housing ordinance was 
passed to set legal standards. 

In St. Louis County, Missouri, residents 
of a 44-block area of substandard dwellings 
who attended a meeting where the health 
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dangers of the neighborhood were described 
agreed that the Health Department should 
make a house-to-house surve of faults. A 
mass meeting heard the s y report and ap 
pointed a steering comiuittee which named 
block captains to supervise improvements 
policy 
through citizens, Mr. Mytinger warns, usually 
is possible only when the facts are presented 
by the government and the citizens are left to 
decide the action for themselves 


Important achievements of public 


Intensified Public Relations for 
the Public Service 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission has in 
tensified public relations for the public service 
recently. It was the main point of Chairman 
Harris Ellsworth’s address to the conference of 
the Public Personnel Association in Montreal 
October 1 and was emphasized in a talk to fed 
eral blue-collar workers at a district conven 
tion of the International Association of Ma 
chinists in September. Earlier in the year, the 
John Macy, 
told several groups that federal employment 


Commission's executive directo 


offers stimulating work and colleagues and 
improved salary and fringe benefits 

Mr. Ellsworth told the PPA: “ I am 
convinced that, taken as a whole, Government 
employees are certainly the equal of—and fre 
quently are better than—those engaged in 
other employment. ... I am sure quite a 
number of the citizens of our country know it 
but I am not satisfied that enough people 
have the high regard and appreciation for the 
civil service and its employees that is de 
served, I believe that the public service 
is held in much higher public esteem today 
than it was just a few years ago. On the other 
hand, the persistence of some old familiar 
criticisms is evidence that much still remain 
to be done.” 
relations effort, a 
Distin 


estab 


As part of the public 
presidential gold medal award for 
guished Federal Civilian Service wa 
lished recently, to be awarded to no more than 
five career employees each year for very out 
standing service. Agency heads will nominate 
employees for the award; a board appointed 
by the President will make the selection 


Ihe Civil Service Commission, Mr. Ells 
worth revealed, is also working on encourag 
ing and guiding community relations pro 
grams for federal agencies. He also described 
plans for the 75th anniversary next year of the 
federal, New York State, and New York City 
civil service systems. 

Mr. Ellsworth urged the federal employees 
gathered at the machinist’s convention “to im 
prove public understanding of the career 
civil service.” It is “absolutely essential to the 
government's success in recruiting the skills 
and abilities it needs to carry on its vitally 
important work. More than that, the mainte 
nance and growth of the merit system itself 
depends upon an informed public opinion.” 

Look magazine contributed to the public 
relations of the public service with a three 
page article in the May 14, 1957, issue titled 
Fletcher 
Knebel, Washington correspondent for a num 


sureaucrats Are People.”” In it, 


ber of Cowles publications, notes that “promi 
nent businessmen of the Eisenhower adminis 
tration have gone back to private industry to 
sing . {the public servants’), praises as an 
alert, efficient, hard-working fellow who ought 
to be paid more and who has no truck with 
laziness or Communists. Such praise is helping 
to explode the myth that the Federal worker 
couldn't hold a job of the same responsibility 
in industry. The fact is that thousands ot Fed 
eral workers are snared by industry every 
year at bigger pay.” 

The “myths” that federal workers abuse sick 
leave and cannot be fired, and that red tape 
soon saps their initiative are spiked by M1 
Knebel. “Actually,” he 


ment of a new Federal enterprise, such as the 


writes, “the excite 


Hungarian-refugee lift this winter or the con 
tinuous ‘flaps’ at the Pentagon generate prob 
lems to test the wits of the most agile 


the federal service may be entering 


a new era,” he concludes, “where the worker 
can follow a rewarding and secure career that 
matches his potential—and be proud of it.” 

The National Civil Service League's ten top 
career award winners were publicized along 
with the article. The NCSL is distributing 
reprints 

Another effort to publicize opportunities in 
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public service has been initiated by the In- 
ternational Association of Personnel in Em- 
ployment Security. A committee has published 
the first of a series of pamphlets on careers in 
this field. 


Urban Impact of Federal Highway Program 


Insufficient consideration of the impact on 
cities of the federal highway program was 
strongly criticized by planning and government 
experts at a conference on “The New High 
ways: Challenge to the Metropolitan Region,” 
sponsored by the Connecticut General Life In 
surance Company and held in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, September g-12, 1957. (The individ- 
ual papers presented to the conference have 
been issued in multilithed form.) 

“Certainly there is no evidence that federal 
and state agencies, or Congress and state legis- 
latures, have sought to develop a transport 
policy at all, much less one related to the other 
factors involved in making metropolitan com- 
munities more livable and economically effi- 
cient,” Victor Jones, professor of political 
science, University of California (Berkeley), 
said. 

“. . . Highways are being planned by state 
and federal agencies, approved by a federal 
agency, financed in large part by the federal 
government, and constructed by the states 
without concern with whether transportation 
in metropolitan areas will be better or worse, 
or with their effect on the density of popula- 
tion or its distribution, or on the uses of land,” 
he added. 

Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of 
Public Administration, stated: “It will take a 
hundred years to repair some of the blunders 
we are now making in our highway enthusi- 
asm, blunders which could now be avoided by 
the simple device of bringing into the decid- 
ing process a wider and longer metropolitan 
viewpoint.” 

Planning consultant Ladislas Segoe com- 
mented: “I doubt whether the planners of 
the current highway building program have 
even been aware of the need for, and the 
unique opportunity which the program af- 
fords, to further the reshaping of the present 
national urban and metropolitan pattern—with 
the view of bringing about over the years an 


economically more effective and socially more 
desirable distribution nationally of our urban 
population and production plant. . . .” 

Similarly, Boyd T. Barnard, chairman, Cen- 
tral Business District Council of the Urban 
Land Institute, noted: “Urban renewal plans 
will likewise fail and perhaps add more to 
urban blight if they are not coordinated with 
highway plans. As has been so ably pointed 
out by Wilfred Owen, there is not now nor 
are there definite future plans for an effective 
liaison between the two programs. Either one 
is the most significant undertaking for the bet- 
terment of our metropolitan areas that has 
occurred in our lifetime, but each will be com- 
pletely ineffective without the other.” Author 
Lewis Mumford asserted there had been no 
coordination whatsoever of federal housing 
and highway plans. Both he and Mr. Gulick 
sharply criticized planning that centered on 
cars instead of people. 

One cause of the dearth of planning for the 
impact of the highway programs on metro- 
politan areas is that in few areas is there a 
unit of government that can speak for the 
metropolis. “The Bureau of Public Roads 
will speak with one voice, and the state high- 
way commission will speak with one voice, but 
there is generally no one voice in the metro- 
politan area to speak for the local govern- 
ments,” Dennis O’Harrow, executive direc- 
tor, American Society of Planning Officials, 
pointed out. In the interest of speed, since 
metropolitan forms of government are still in 
experimental stages, Mr. O’Harrow urged ad- 
visory metropolitan planning commissions. 

Mr. Jones was skeptical that metropolitan 
planning without metropolitan government 
would be effective. ““There has been wide ex- 
perience with intergovernmental arrange- 
ments in metropolitan areas, ranging from 
informal personal understandings of public 
officials to the creation of joint agencies for 
the administration of particular programs 
This experience does not indicate that any 
intergovernmental arrangement short of the 
creation of a joint metropolitan transporta- 
tion agency will be sufficient,” he reported. 

Mr. Gulick, too, called for “official machin- 
ery for local coordinated governmental action 

not an impotent structure for wishful 
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thinking only.” He suggested a federal form 
of metropolitan government 

In addition, he argued for “better coordi 
nation of all state and Federal activities and 
programs which have an impact on the metro 
politan regions. No state or Federal program 
dealing with highways, rail and air commerce, 
ports, parks, water, pollution control, general 
drainage, civil defense, urban renewal, hous 
ing, health, education, or crime should go 
forward without the consideration of the in 
terrelation of the program with other govern 
mental activities as they hit the metropolitan 
regions. This is a big order, but it is high 
time that central government took as much 
interest in the big cities and their surround 
ings as It now takes in Indian reservations and 
agricultural regions.” 


The White House Encourages 
Public Works Planning 


Intergovernmental as well as interprogram 
coordination of all public works is encour 
aged in a booklet recently released by the 
Special Assistant to the President for Public 
Works Planning. (Planning for Public Works 
U.S. Government Printing office, 
Pp. 25. $0.30) 


July, 1957 


Ihe publication suggests steps to take 


toward comprehensive planning, suggested 


organizations for metropolitan and for re 
gional planning units that cross state lines, 
and a sketch of a coordinating arrangement of 
federal, state, and local planning. Informal 
coordination is urged until formal organiza 
tions for public works planning among gov 


ernments have been established 


Federal-State Action Committee 


The Joint Federal-State Action Committee, 
composed of high-ranking federal officials ap 
pointed by the President and Governors ap 
pointed by Governor William G. Stratton of 
Illinois, chairman of the Governor's Confer 
ence, has agreed to report its recommendations 
for improved federal-state relations by Decem 
ber 1. 

The committee believes that sufficient re 
search has been done on the subject and that 
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it should concentrate on agreeing on politically 
feasible action. Most of the discussion at its 
first meeting was aimed at listing minor fed- 
eral taxes which could be relinquished to the 
states and federal aid that could be terminated. 

\t its October meeting, the committee 
agreed to recommend that 4o per cent of the 
federal tax on local telephone calls—some $150 
be remitted to the states where 
collected. In return, federal aid for natural 
disaster relief, vocational education, and mu- 


million a yea 


nicipal sewage disposal would be eliminated. 
Federal contributions to these programs 
amount to about $105 million so the states, 
in the aggregate, would increase their tax re 
turns over federal grants lost by $45 million. 
However, these federal grants have not been 
distributed to the states on the basis of number 
of telephones 

Questions still under consideration are re 
linguishment by the federal government of 
$167 million in annual excise taxes on such 
things as admissions, cabaret bills, and safe 
deposit boxes, and a larger part or all of in 
heritance taxes now split go per cent for the 
federal government, 10 per cent for the states 
On the other hand, elimination of federal aid 
for school lunches and milk is being studied. A 
proposal that would have cut slightly federal 
participation in supplementary old age as 
sistance was rejected. 

Plans for intergovernmental relationships 
on such emerging problems as metropolitan 
government, the aging, juvenile delinquency, 
water use and conservation, highway safety, 
and education are also on the agenda 

The request of the American Municipal 
Association to have municipalities represented 
on the action committee was denied. 

In the same period an Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee of the House Com 
mittee on Government Operations has been 
holding hearings on federal-aid programs. ‘The 
Municipal Association told that committee 
that when the federal government vacated tax 
fields, municipalities still might not be able 
to step into fields now under federal sponsor 
ship. Municipalities, AMA said, have no un 
tapped income sources. AMA also spoke for 
direct federal-local grant programs without 
the state standing between 
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Training for Business Management 


Ten years ago there were no more than 
15,000 business executives attending formal 
training courses in the United States; today 
there are close to 300,000, the American Man- 
agement Association's president, Lawrence A. 
Appley, said in an interview for Management 
Methods, (Vol. 12, pp. 24-28, 67-71, July, 1957) 

The biggest benefit they receive from a 
training course is stimulation “to think about 
management and see the methods other com- 
panies are using to do a better job,” Mr. 
Appley added. 

Management training generally involves 
helping a man make the “vital shift’ from 
specialist to generalist. “He will never make the 
shift until he gets away from the job for a week, 
or three weeks, or three months, goes some- 
where and does nothing but think about the 
fact that he must drop his specialty and 
become a manager. I have seen this take 
place—I have almost heard men’s minds click 
when it suddenly dawned on them that ‘I am 
no longer the best engineer in the world—I am 
now trying to be the best engineering man- 
ager.’ ” 

Management training may be overdone, but 
“T haven't met anyone who has had too much 
management training,” he said. He pointed 
to the president of Weatherford Oil Com- 
pany, Texas, who “spends a good percentage 
of his time in management courses. . . . Has 
he overdone it? Well, ... his company is 
booming.” Mr. Appley characterized the man- 
ager of today as “a student. I call him very 
definitely a professional.” 

‘The American Management Association's 
Academy of Advanced Management opened 
on a large campus at Saranac Lake, New York, 
in September. Courses formerly offered in 
New York City will continue there, and within 
a year several new courses are anticipated in- 
cluding one for company training directors on 
management development and another to 
teach oral and visual presentations to execu- 
tives. Eventually the academy expects to offer 
an internship program in which future busi- 
ness executives will learn how to plan, assign, 
supervise, appraise, and improve work, and 
motivate persons. 

Dedicating the new campus, Don G. Mitch- 


ell, president of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Incorporated, called the event “one of the 
most significant developments in this coun- 
try’s economic history—the emergence of the 
professional manager.” 


Developments in Federal Management, 


1956 


Changes in the organization of federal 
agencies in 1956 are reported in the seven- 
teenth report of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations to the Congress. 
(Organization of Federal Executive Depart- 
ments and Agencies, Committee Report No. 


17, 85th Congress, ist Sess.) Some highlights: 


Organization 

The growing importance of federal assist- 
ance to local and state groups seeking indus- 
trial development raised the Office of Area 
Development to a primary unit of the Office 
of the Secretary of Commerce, serviced ad- 
ministratively by that office. 

Employees stationed overseas to figure costs 
of foreign shipping (required to set subsidy 
rates for U.S. shipping) are now independent 
of the State Department, following an agree- 
ment between that department and the De- 
partment of Commerce that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration should have jurisdiction over 
these representatives. The reasons for this 
change were that the operation is solely for 
the benefit of one agency of the government 
and for the purpose of a domestic law, and it 
is not an activity suited to the Foreign Service. 

An additional Assistant Secretary was pro- 
vided the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, splitting responsibilities for leg- 
islation from those for program analysis. 

A decentralization program of the Post 
Office was completed with the activation of the 
last of fifteen regional offices; the Washington 
headquarters staff was reduced 7 per cent. 

A broadened research program for the Post 
Office was heralded by the establishment of 
the Office of Research and Engineering, re- 
porting directly to the Postmaster General. 

The State Department caught up with its 
current organization and published an organ- 
ization manual. 

An outside survey firm completed a study 
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of General Services Administration organiza 
tion. Following the study recommendations, 
two Assistant Administrators, for Planning 
and for Administration, have been appointed. 
Responsibilities of the Offices of Management, 
Public Information and Reports, and Com- 
pliance and Security were divided between 
them and the offices eliminated. Other major 
readjustments also were made. 


Management and Program Analysis 

The Air Force eliminated 13,000 positions 
by a thorough analysis of program priorities 
through Project Wringout 
eliminated both by dropping programs and 
by reorganization, 

Ihe Bureau of Customs cut the cost of each 
$100 collected by nearly 6 per cent through 
delegating additional authority to collectors, 
extending spot-checking methods, eliminating 


Positions were 


some checks on goods, and arranging checking 
more conveniently for the collectors 


Automatic Data Processing 

Senior policy representatives of the Defense 
Department were brought together in a Data 
Systems Policy Council to foster development 
of common policies and joint programs for the 
data-processing equipment of the department 
A research staff was set up to assist the coun 
cil. In addition, the Department of the Air 
Force began a study of the proper Head 
quarters location for automatic data process 
ing. 

Electronic equipment prompted consolida 
tion of check payment and check reconcilia- 
tion in the Treasurer's Office. These functions 
had been divided between the Office of the 
Treasurer and the General Accounting Office 


Personnel 

Ihe Office of Personnel Management of the 
Commerce Department was relieved of respon 
sibility for operating the personnel programs 
of a number of units of the department and 
is now solely a staff arm of the Secretary for 
over-all personnel leadership in the depart 
ment. 

Integration of the Department of State per- 
sonnel with the Foreign Service continued 
with 422 appointments to the service from de 
partment personnel and the Foreign Service 


Reserve and Staff Corps. The integration pro 
gram ended in 1956 with a total of 1,255 per 
sons transferred. 

Recruitment for the Foreign Service was 
intensified. A campus visiting program brought 
12,595 applications. The department also 
looked to staff promotion by establishing a 
Career Development and Counseling Staff 


Administrative Organization and Policy 


Claims that the location of a program in 
one agency rather than another will alter pro- 
gram policies are challenged by a case study 
of the employment security program, whose 
numerous shifts among federal agencies have 
been accompanied by arguments more related 
to policy than to administrative logic. Policy 
changes, the study tends to show, have not 
followed the arguments. Congress has had 
final control of policy, in spite of the parent 
agency's policy preferences. ‘The study is re- 
ported in Francis E. Rourke, “The Politics of 
Administrative Organization: A 
tory,” 
1957) 

‘Three examples are noted: 


Case _ His- 
:Q Journal oj Politics 461-78 (August, 


1. The transfer of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization with its employment 
service for immigrants to the Department of 
Labor did result, by administrative initiative, 
in grafting onto the program for immigrants a 
placement service for citizens. But lack of ap 
propriation kept the service stunted until 
Congress officially established the United 
States Employment Service. ‘The efforts, there- 
fore, of an agency enthusiastic about ex pand- 
ing a minor service toa major one were very 
limited until Congress intended to have the 
job done 

2. Following World War II, the proposed 
transfer of the entire employment security 
program to the Department of Labor was de- 
feated by opponents who feared prolabor bias 
in its administration. The transfer finally was 
made in 1949, principally as a result of the 
recommendation of the Hoover Commission. 
But threats by the department to use its 
powers of supervision of state programs to 
end what might be interpreted as antilabor 
practices (refusing unemployment compensa- 
tion to those who would not take jobs vacated 
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by strikes) brought congressional action 
sharply to limit its supervisory authority. 

3. Certain funds from the program, pre- 
viously deposited in the Treasury without ear- 
marking, were placed in a reserve fund for the 
states or returned to the states over the 


opposition of the Department of Labor. 


New Methods to 
Study Effects of Organization 


Methods of penetrating deeper into the 
effects of organization, both of primary groups 
and of the whole organization within its 
environment, are proposed by Peter Blau in 
an article, “Formal Organization: Dimensions 
of Analysis,” 63 American Journal of Soci 
ology, 58-69 (July, 1957). The analysis he sug 
gests consists of at least three dimensions. 

The structural dimension relates to interac 
tion of individuals. To learn more about the 
effects of the group’s structure on whatever 
we wish to study, e.g. productivity, turnover, 
quality, we must analyze group characteristics 
(rather than characteristics of the individuals 
within the group as has been done most com- 
monly). To analyze a group, one must first 
measure the characteristics of its members 
that bear on each other; for example, thei 
identification with the group, their choices of 
social relationships, and their initiation of 
interaction. These characteristics of the indi- 
viduals within the group then may be com- 
bined into an index describing not the indi- 
viduals but the group, i.e. the extent to which 
members strongly identify with the group, or 
all individuals initiate communications, and 
so forth. ‘Then this index can be reiated to 
the effects to be studied for a number of 
groups. ; 

The difference between a group characteris- 
tic and the characteristics of the members of 
the group, and the importance of the differ- 
ence in understanding the effects of organiza- 
tion, are shown by an illustration. To test the 
hypothesis that performance is improved by 
free flow of communications in a work group, 
it is not sufhicient to compare frequency of 
communication of individuals to their per 
formance, for this might indicate only that 
the individuals who tend to communicate a 
great deal perform better than those who do 
not. ‘To test the relevance of freedom of com- 


munication to performance, it is necessary to 
compare communication within groups in 
which the individual drive to communicate 
already has been measured, i.e. those who 
tend to communicate readily are already dis- 
tinguished, so that the amount of communica- 
tion is a function of the organization rather 
than of individual drives. 

The organizational dimension is related to 
an over-all policy of the organization, e.g. 
personnel or supervisory practices. Mr. Blau 
found, for example, that when a statistical 
record was kept of the performance of employ- 
ment service interviewers, their behavior 
toward clients, each other, and their super- 
visors changed significantly. He warns, how- 
ever, that there is seldom a direct relationship 
between the changed behavior and _ the 
changed policy, even when the relationship 
seems at a glance to be directly related. 
Usually there are intervening layers of cause 
and effect. He notes that the more impersonal 
treatment of clients, observed when statistical 
performance records were initiated, would 
seem to have followed directly from the more 
impersonal statistical control device, but, in 
fact, a quite complex psychological change 
apparently took place. 

Though isolating the effects of organiza- 
tional policies on performance is very difficult, 
we can study the wide variations of perform- 
ance in divisions of the same organization 
and analyze empirical studies done in differ- 
ent organizations from the point of view of 
the effects of organization policy. 

The developmental dimension deals with 
time. Any attempt to adjust to a problem 
raises new problems requiring new adjust- 
ments, and continuing adjustment to prob- 
lems adds experience and therefore modifies 
the ways in which the organization adjusts. 
But few studies carry over in one organization 
for a sufficient time to study these changes. 
Systematic interviewing and observation at 
repeated intervals, perhaps a year or more . 
apart, probably is the only practical way to 
come at such a study. 


Air Force Management 
Adjustment to Univac 


Speeding the budget cycle by passing data 
in the form of punched cards or magnetic 
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tapes to and from Air Force Headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command, and Depots is being de 
veloped by the Air Force. First, data terms 
must be made comparable. For example, the 
term “total active aircraft’’ has had different 
meanings depending upon the question to be 
answered. Standard format of data also must 
be achieved. 

“Solving problems of this type among a 
group of decentralized installations could be 
almost as slow and difficult as it was to achieve 
standardization of materials and components 
in industry,” an Air Force official 
“However, early progress is excellent 

In the five years since Univac went to work 
for Air Force program planners, it has been 
used to figure supply and personnel requiré 
ments under specific war and mobilization 


writes 


plans, and assignment of aircraft and schedul 
ing of flights of various users. Use of th 
computer in analyzing the implications of 
long-range Air Force plans “has already had a 
definite impact on the thinking of high level 
management. i 

A new model for preparing data for the 
computer was developed which doubled out 
put over the previous system, and new de 
velopments are under construction. 

These developments are described in an 
article by Walter Jacobs, “Air Force Progress 
in Logistics Planning,” 3 Management Science 
213-24 (April, 1957). 


Air Force Decentralizes 
Management Engineering 

Management engineering responsibility has 
been decentralized in the Air Force, 
Headquarters, USAF, to major commands 

Headquarters will keep track of studies 
crossing command lines, work on and publish 
improved techniques, encourage management 
engineering programs including intensive 
briefings for commanders and their staffs, and 
provide staff advice and, on occasion, solu 
tions to special problems of 
importance. 


from 


Air-Force-wide 


Training for management engineering is 
being considered, including possible univer 
sity course work in industrial engineering, 
accounting, and business administration and 
the establishment of a school similar to the 


Army's Rock Island Ordinance Training 


Center to teach techniques such as time study, 
labor standard establishment, work simplifica 
tion, and equipment layout. Some of these 
subjects also may be taught in base manage 
ment courses. 

assignments In management engincer 
ing... [are] a logical step along the pro 
gression ladder toward 
bility,” according to Management Summary 
Sheet July, 1957 (AFOMO USAF Periodical 
11-4). 


command responsi 


Reorganization for Closer 
Coordination in the Field 

Coordination in the field of the closely-re- 
lated programs maintained by separate divi- 
sions of the New York State Conservation De 
partment is the main purpose of a reorganiza 
tion plan prepared by the Administrative 
Management Unit of the Budget Division at 
the request of the department, described in 
A. W. Bromley, “A New Day,” 11 The New 
York State Conservationist 2-4 (April-May, 
195,7)- 

Lhe Divisions of Fish and Game and Lands 
and Forests now operate separate field offices, 
unrelated to each other. In addition, the Fish 
and Game Division's district headquarters for 
law enforcement are separate from those for 
game and for fish management in all but 
three instances. 

Recognizing that the elements of natural re 
sources management—water, soil, forests, fish, 
and game—are closely interrelated, the depart 
ment looked for an organization which would 
be more suited to a unified 
policy 

Under the proposed organization, the 40 
separate districts would be replaced by 14 
combined districts, the Divisions of Fish and 
Game and Lands and Forests using the same 
field headquarters. An administrative assist 
ant, responsible to an assistant commissioner 
for administration, would represent staff 
services in field offices. A conservation educa- 
tion office for the whole department would be 
maintained at headquarters. 


conservation 


Management's Task— 
To Lead or To Control? 

Narrow span of control for top manage- 
ment implies a job of face-to-face direction 
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and control of policy rather than the over-all 
leadership which current organization re- 
search indicates is preferable, a teacher of 
business administration at the University of 
California asserts in a continuation of a maga 
zine debate with Lyndall F. Urwick. (Waino 
W. Suojanen, “Leadership, Authority, and the 
Span of Control,” 22 Advanced Management 
22 (September, 1957).) 

If we accept recent research findings which 
argue for decentralization, 4 minimun: of su 
pervision, and a great deal of leadershio on 
general direction and imparting of a sense of 
identification with organization, then narrow 
span of control is unnecessary and encourages 
overcontrol of subordinates. 

If the leaders consider the culture of the or 
ganization and the society in policy-making, 
close supervision is not necessary in large o1 
ganizations because participants identify with 
the organization as an institution, not with an 
individual supervisor. “The wide span of con 
trol is consciously employed to make sure that 
the supervisor supervises and leads rather than 
becoming involved in the technical details of 
work at subordinate levels.” 

Another organization analyst argues that no 
formal organization based on principles we 
follow today can be fit for mature human 
beings. The very traits we regard as indicating 
maturity make the individual unfit for par 
ticipation in the formal organization. “This 
dilemma between individual’ needs and 
organization demands is a_ basic, continual 
problem posing an eternal challenge to the 
leader . . . [and to] future research in organi 
zational behavior.” (Chris Argyris, ‘““The In- 
dividual and Organization: Some Problems of 
Mutual Adjustment,” 2 Administrative Science 
Quarterly 24 (June, 1957).) 


The Federal Budget: How Much Cut? 


Congress left} Washington this summer 
claiming a massive saving of $5.0 to $6.5 
billion from the President's proposed budget. 
The President responded that it had cut only 
about $1 billion. 

After analysis, the Bureau of the Budget 
placed the figure halfway between, at $3 bil 
lion. Additional appropriations over the 
President's request would have raised the 
total nearly a billion dollars had the President 


not vetoed the federal employees’ pay raise 
and a veterans housing loan bill. 

More recently the bureau found that, de 
spite cuts in appropriations, actual spending 
for fiscal 1958 would be up, owing to commit 
ments previously made. For example, a huge 
wheat crop will raise the cost of farm price 
supports, rising interest rates will increase 
payments on the debt, contracts of several 
years ago to induce new metals production 
have brought in unexpectedly large stockpiles, 
and there are unanticipated drains on the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Some congressional appropriation cuts will 
have effects later, however. 


Women in the Federal Service 


Women constituted 20 per cent of the pro 
fessional personnel in the federal service, ex 
clusive of administrators, in 1954; they were 
only 8 per cent in 1938-39, the last time a 
survey was made. However, the percentage ol 
women among federal administrators has 
scarcely changed. 

Many more women in 1954 were filling jobs 
as accountants, chemists, draftsmen, 
omists, information specialists, legal 
ments examiners, mathematicians, medical 
technicians, nurses, and statisticians than in 
1938-39; almost no more women were doctors, 
engineers, or lawyers. 

While one-fourth of all federal employees 
and one-half of the white-collar workers were 
women, they constituted only 1 per cent of 
personnel in the supergrade positions, GS-16, 
17, 18; less than g per cent in GS 12 and 
above; and only 13 per cent in positions be 
tween GS 6 and 11. 

Although some women held positions in 
381 of the 502 major occupational groups 
listed by the Civil Service Commission, three 
fourths were in 12 of these groups. (Women 
in the Federal Service, 1954, Women’s Bureau 
Pamphlet Four. U. S. Government Printing 
Ofhice, 1957. Pp. 15, $0.15.) 


econ 
docu 


New Personnel Manager for the U.S. 


Rocco C. Siciliano, 35, has been named 
special assistant to the President for personnel 
management to undertake duties formerly 
handled by the chairman of the U.S. Civil 
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Service Commission. At 31, he was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower 
and Employment on the recommendation of 
Martin Durkin, then Secretary of Labor. Ac 
cording to The Government Standard (Sep 
tember 20, 1957), Mr. Durkin had sat across 
the bargaining table from him when Mr 
Siciliano was Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of 
Procon, Incorporated, Des Plaines, Illinois 
Before going to Procon, Mr. Siciliano was a 
legal assistant to a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board 

The new office will not handle patronage, 
according to newspaper reports 


Sampling in Classification Studies 


Sampling has replaced 100 per cent survey 
in classification studies of the California Per 
sonnel Board. Formerly, each employee in a 
unit completed a job description form, which 
was reviewed by his supervisor. Now mor 
time 1s spent in studying the organization and 
interviewing employees and supervisors. The 
board reports to an agency only the kinds of 
changes proposed, with 


some specific ex 


amples. The agency is expected to make 
other changes analogous to the samples. ‘The 
system assumes that the agency, not the 
Personnel Board, is responsible for classifica 
tion of its employees. 

Misclassifications found in such surveys 
have run between 4 and 8 per cent, including 
When 


a position is believed to be overclassified or 


far more underclassification than over 


poorly located, the survey staff works with 
line management to find reassignment possi 
bilities for the incumbent. 

Ihe survey process and report aim at help 
ing the agency maintain current classifica 
Often, 


characteristic of various job levels (e.g 


tions. descriptions of the factors 
inter 
mediate, senior, or supervisory) accompany 
the report to help both the employee and ling 
management understand the differences. (8 
The California State Employee 4 (August, 


1957)-) 


Participation of Line Agencies in 
Civil Service Examining 


Two-thirds of the g1 largest states and 


municipalities indicate there is close coopera 


J 


tion between operating agencies and pet 
sonnel officers in selection and promotion ex 
aminations. 

A survey of the 10 largest states and 21 
largest cities, by Norman Jf. Powell and 
Marilyn Magner of the New York City Board 
of Higher Education, indicates that line agen 
cies of 4 of these units often write their own 
examinations and 11 do on occasion; line de 
partments in 13 units often serve as examiners 
and 5 do on occasion, In addition, g of the 
units looked forward to more participation by 
line agencies. 

‘Neither the qualitative nor the quantita 
tive data conclusively buttresses the feasibility 
w desirability of one or another examina 
tions arrangement between the central and 
the operating personnel agencies,” the writers 
conclude. (“Relations of Operating Agencies 
to the 18 Public Per 
sonnel Review 159 (July, 1957).) 


Examining Process,” 


Internships for Personnel Technicians 


A year-long internship for personnel tech 
nicians, in which the intern would work in the 
“utility” man 
rather than in personnel, has been proposed 
by Wilbur L. Jenkins, personnel director of 
Maricopa County, Arizona. Except that he 
should report his observations regularly to the 


various line departments as a 


personnel department, the trainee would have 
no ties to that department during the intern 
ship year. The purpose would be to acquaint 
him with jobs, people, and operating depart 
ment 
bility in the personnel field. (“Why Not a 
Personnel Technician Intern Program?,” 18 
Public Personnel Review 172-77 (July, 1957).) 


problems before he accepts responsi 


Political Executives Wanted in Washington 


In 1953, the Eisenhower administration had 
little trouble in getting business executives to 
join the crusade in Washington. Now, it is 
very difficult to find business leaders to fill 
either Cabinet or sub-Cabinet posts. “ ‘Help 
Wanted’ Sign Out,” 43 U.S. News and World 
Report 88-go, August 9, 1957, analyzes the 
reasons , 

First there are the financial losses: salaries 


well below the incomes of most business exec 
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utives, the cost of moving and maintaining 
two homes, the need to sever business connec- 
tions and sell stock to satisfy conflict-of- 
interest laws, and the possible loss of pension 
rights. 

Then there is the hard transition between 
business and government: 


1. The businessman is accountable to Congress 
for all his acts. 

2. Criticism is harsh and public. 

3. “Politics is everywhere—the businessman is 
unused to it.” 

4. Decisions must fit within a fixed political 
policy. 

5. His authority and influence are less than ex- 
pected, “In Government, important decisions must 
be worked out with others in the Administration 
and with Congress.” 

6. Decisiveness, a quality that typifies many 
business executives, is not useful in government 
Rather, consultation, persuasion, and compromise 
are. 

7. Action is slower following a decision. “There 
may be resistance lower down that would not be 
tolerated in the business world.” 

8. Outside control of budget and personnel is 
rigid. 

9. There is no measuring rod of success as clear 
as profits in business. 


Organization for 
State Medical Care Program for Needy 


Under contract with the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Welfare, an interdiscipli- 
nary faculty committee of the University of 
Pennsylvania has surveyed the state's practices 
in paying for institutional medical care for 
those who cannot afford it. The committee 
included a professor of sociology as chairman, 
and professors of state government, social 
statistics, preventive medicine, insurance, gov- 
ernmental administration, and medical ad- 
ministration. A staff of five did the research. 
A Special Advisory Committee, made up of 
four Pennsylvania physicians, asked the Uni- 
versity to make the study. 

Finding that seven state departments were 
responsible for phases of medical programs 
for the needy sick, the committee said: 


Improved administration of all social welfare 
programs would result from consolidation of the 
following functions in a _ single department: 


financial assistance to the needy, including medical 
programs; hospital aid to the medically needy; 
vocational rehabilitation; services for the blind; 
and social services for children and the aged. 


The committee also proposed that: 


1. State medical and surgical hospitals be trans- 
ferred to voluntary auspices, probably with state 
subsidy for the transition period. 

2. State aid to hospitals be provided in the form 
of payments for specific services for the medically 
needy. A formula for establishing service payments 
was recommended. 

g. Care should be purchased in all types of in- 
stitutions, including governmental and sectarian, 
which are not now used. 


For further information, see A Survey and 
a Statement of Principles on Tax-Supported 
Medical Institutional Care for the Needy and 
Medically Needy of Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ment of Welfare, Commonwealth of Pennsy]l- 
vania (January, 1957), Pp. 339. 


Social Scientists Contribution to 
National Defense Policy 


A feeling that national defense has become 
a unique program field requiring special ap- 
proaches to solve policy and administrative 
problems—perhaps because nuclear weapons 
and the two-pole division of the world have 
made the present too different from the past 
to rely on history for solutions—has resulted 
in a dozen new university courses on defense 
and the publication of a number of special 
research papers. Growth of scholarly interest 
stimulated the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil’s five-year-old Committee on National 
Security Policy Research to call a meeting at 
Dartmouth College this summer of fifty 
scholars and military and civilian defense 
officials to explore ways social science research 
“could throw light on issues of national 
security,” stimulate research, and encourage 
policy-makers to make use of it. 

Explored were ways of finding answers in 
the social sciences to such questions as: 
methods of limited warfare, possibilities of 
deterrents, circumstances in which nuclear 
weapons might be used, disarmament poten- 
tial, relationships of strategy and diplomacy, 
and domestic problems of long-term intense 
preparedness. 
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Many participants felt that secrecy of mili 
tary documents is not a serious hindrance to 
useful research. Political and psychological 
implications of military problems could be 
studied through available material, particu 
larly such new concepts as limited war and 
the relationship of disarmament to strategy. 

Io facilitate 


policy-makers and social scientists, brief con 


communication between 
ferences or longer seminars and individual 
consultation were proposed 

A report of the meeting is contained in 
Bryce Wood, “Report on the Conference on 


National Security Policy: Problems of Re¢ 


search and Teaching,” 11 Soctal Science Re 
search Council Items 29-32 (September, 1957) 


Graduate Study To Be Analyzed 


Objectives, standards, and functions of the 
graduate school in the American system of 
higher education and its relationship to pro 
fessional and undergraduate education will be 
by Bernard 


turned to the University of Chicago as profes 


studied Berelson, recently re 
sor of behavioral sciences, formerly director ol 
the Ford Foundation’s 
Program. The study is sponsored by Carnegie 


Corporation of New York. 


tJehavioral Sciences 


Administrators as Part of 
City’s Power Structure 


Gary, Indiana's power structure—including 
the areas of discretion and spheres of compe 
tence of city administrators—has been investi 
gated this past summer by a team directed by 
Peter Rossi, assistant prolessor of sociology, 


University of Chicago. In particular, the city 


comptroller has been followed for many hours 


to see the kinds of decisions he makes and 
how he makes them. Other department heads 
also were observed and their backgrounds 
noted 

The study, which also looked at the busi 
ness community, social agencies, the relation 
ship olf economic organization to community 
organization, persons active in nonpartisan 
civic organizations, and relationships between 
party precinct captains, the party hierarchy, 
and the people, was carried out under a Social 


Science Research Council grant awarded by 
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tee 


State Constitutional Revision 


Aid, information, and encouragement fot 
persons seeking revision of state constitutions 
is the aim of a three-year research and publi 
National Municipal 
League, financed by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 


cation project of the 


Plans for education for citizens and practi 
cal guides for those directly working on con 
stitutional revision include the following: 
(1) a monograph on the future role of the 
states and the implications for their constitu 
tions, (2) an explanation for citizens of com 
mon areas of dissatisfaction with state consti 
tutions, alternative remedies, and obstacles to 
change, (3) an administrative manual for a 
tate constitutional convention, (4) a manual 
for convention delegates, and (5) a revision of 
the League's Model State Constitution. 

Iwenty-five experts on state government 
and constitutions met in September to advise 


the League as the program got under way 


Air Pollution District as 
Case Study in Regional Government 


Decision-making and administration of the 
say Area Air Pollution Control District will 
be analyzed by the Bureau of Public Adminis 
tration, University of California (Berkeley), 
as a case study in regional government. 
Stanley Scott, public administration analyst, 
will direct the study. 

Active members of the district are six coun 
ties in the San Francisco area; each county 
board of supervisors chooses one of its mem 
bers to sit on the governing board and a meet 
ing of all the mayors in each county selects a 
mayor or councilman as a member. Three ad- 
ditional counties in the area are not yet active 
members of the district 

\ similar regional government pattern 
which the bureau feels may “have a good deal 
to recommend it for the government of a 
regional agency in a metropolitan area” —was 
authorized by the state legislature this year 
for a San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit 
District and for city-county regional planning 
anywhere in the state 
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CREATIVE LEADERSHIP IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Py ywe identification of public administra- 
tion as a career field, with its own body 
of knowledge and skills, is a relatively 

recent phenomenon—mostly a product of the 
last quarter century. Much new ground re- 
mains to be broken in developing the science 
and art of this field. In this development, the 
American Society for Public Administration 
has a key role as a nationwide association 
through which career administrators, social 
scientists, management experts, and others 
jointly gather information, seek insights, test 
theories, and spread the gospel about govern- 
mental executive affairs. 


N THis role the Society is exercising intellec- 
| tual and professional leadership. By bring- 
ing together the diverse ideas, data, and 
personalities of public administration, ASPA 
promotes creative thought about the real-life 
workings of government. : 

This kind of thinking, hammered into ex- 
pression by the writers and teachers and 
speech-makers, provides the philosophical un- 
derpinnings for the activities of the Society. 
Many of these activities are directed toward 
translating understanding about administra- 
tion into more effective administrative action. 
There is a strong practical focus in services 
like Management Forum, management insti- 
tutes, administrators clinics, the Personnel 
Exchange, and administrative information. 
But the focus on the practical—on agency and 
personal improvement—is in the perspective of 
deeper interests regarding the nature of ad- 
ministration and its place in democratic gov 
ernment. 

In developing these fundamental interests, 


involving basic social values and relation- 
ships, ASPA is most effective when the inter- 
change of views that it encourages is widest. 
Administration is not something of the iso- 
lated laboratory or the solitary scholar but is 
rather in the warp and woof of all organized 
human effort. Both those who plan and act 
and those who analyze and reflect, the ad- 
ministrators and the politicians as well as the 
researchers and the teachers, must contribute 
their insights and cautions and experiences to 
the pool of knowledge about administration 
if our understanding of it is to grow. These 
contributions should come from every gov- 
ernmental level, from various staff and line 
activities, from positions of different hier- 
archical status, from quasi-public and business 
fields—in short, from the whole spectrum of 
administration and politics. 

Such widespread discussion calls for clear 
writing and plain speaking, with numerous 
concrete cases to support general analysis, in 
terms equally within the grasp of sophisti- 
cated practitioners, management researchers, 
and administrative theorists. The craftsmen 
of words can deal with great and complex 
subjects simply; no field offers greater reason 
for such treatment than public administra- 
tion. Neither professional jargon nor mass 
argot can serve here as the language of intel- 
lectual leadership. 


~ Society provides various approaches to 
a better understanding of public adminis- 
tration. These are complementary ways of 
working nationally or locally on the adminis- 
trative frontier—some suited to the writer or 
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reader, to the talker or listener, to the “lone 
wolf” or “organization man.” 

Publications. Articles and book reviews in 
the Public Administration Review have been 
prime avenues of thoughtful administrative 
discussion since 1940. Recent changes to pro 
vide a more interesting format and more 
emphasis on managerial subjects are designed 
to increase the Revicw’s usefulness. The same 
end will be served by introducing more con 
troversy and reader 
Review through symposia, pro-and-con arti 
cles, letters to the editor, and similar devices 
approved by the Editorial Board at its Septem 
ber meeting. 

Other Sgciety publications, planned or in 
preparation, also offer opportunities for deal 
ing with public administration fundamentals 
These materials include reports of confer 


comments into the 


ences, institutes, and study groups as well as 
special monographs by individual experts. In 
addition, ASPA informs its members about 
significant 
Review, the ‘Administrators 


through the 
S0o0kshelf” in 
the News, and the bimonthly Social Sciences 
Library Service Notes. In its own publications 
and in outside references, the Society keeps in 
mind the interests of both practitioners and 
academicians. 

Meetings. Panels and workshops at Society 
conferences and institutes are likewise useful 
forums for exploring new administrative con- 


outside materials 


cepts. Recent discussions have focused, for ex 
ample, on the political executive, administra 
tive communication, 
metropolitan 


personal motivation, 
governinent, 


interdepartmental 


decision-making, 
committees, and science 
and administration, as well as on particulat 
line and staff activities. In keeping with 
ASPA's basic character—as a meeting ground 
for administrators, administrative researchers, 
and teachers of administration—these discus 
sions bring together persons of widely differ 
ent views and organizational connections, In 
these diverse groups, challenging new ways of 
looking at administrative problems often dé 
velop and meet with general acceptance 
Committees. Special studies of public ad 
ministration questions by Society committees 
are another line of attack on the professional! 
frontiers. Important current examples are the 
Committee on Education and Training and 


Research Needs and 
Resources, each with a distinguished mem 
bership drawn from all facets of public ad- 
ministration, ASPA also breaks new ground 
through the National Advisory Committee 
(which makes policy recommendations to the 
Council) and the International Committee 
(which steers the Society's international 
activities). The outstanding leadership of 
these groups—headed, respectively, by Luther 
Gulick, Donald Stone, Carleton Sharpe, and 
Paul Herzog—helps insure the productivity of 
their work. In establishing other committees, 
ASPA should observe similar high standards. 

Chapters. Locally, the Society operates 
through the chapters to further the develop- 
ment of public administration as an art and 
science. Chapter meetings, continuing study 
groups, and special local committees are 
major activities of this sort. The accomplish- 
ments of local committees have in some in 


the Committee on 


stances been outstanding, as for example the 
state training program improvements spurred 
by a Capital District Chapter committee in 
Albany, New York, and the public adminis- 
tration Code of Ethics developed by a Wash 
ington State Chapter group in Seattle. In 
these local projects, again, new insights and 
program plans arise from interchange of views 
among diverse administrators. 

Ihe creative efforts of the chapters may be 
linked more closely to similar national efforts 
as ASPA matures. This is likely to result, in 
part, simply from better exchange of informa- 
ion through Society headquarters. In addi- 
tion, it may become desirable to encourage 
oint chapter and national participation in a 
common study project, perhaps of intergov 
ernmental administrative relations or some 
other cross-sectional topic, as was tried in 
tentative fashion a few years ago. But such 
developments should not discourage chapter 
initiative in exploring new fields. Often local 
action leads the way for the Society. 


N PIONEERING new thinking, ASPA cannot 
| walk alone. The Society usually operates 
better to stimulate individuals and groups to 
work in an area than to become itself a re- 
searcher. For this work, ASPA may serve as 
liaison, information exchange, testing ground, 
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and channel of publication. When the Society 
does undertake a study, the subject should be 
of national interest to public administrators— 
like the educational and research matters now 
before ASPA committees. In any case, the So 
ciety ought to keep informed—as “Research 
Notes” and “Contemporary Topics” in the 
Review currently help to do—about the gen- 
eral status of public administration scholar- 
ship. This requires friendly ties with the uni 
versities, management consultants, citizen re 
search agencies, administrative planning units 
in government, and the numerous associations 
of public administration specialists. In profes 
sional leadership, ASPA does not duplicate 
but instead complements and enhances what 
is being done by individual scholars and by 
other groups. 

The need for creative leadership, broad and 
realistic, is evident in many aspects of public 
administration. The job of the governmental 
executive, for example, is being redefined with 
greater attention to its policy-making and pub- 
lic relations aspects. The personal and infor 
mal sides of administration, including matters 
of individual and group psychology, are re 
ceiving more stress while formal structure is 
less emphasized. The established concepts fa 


voring centralized staff services, unitary lines 
of authority, and limited span of control are 
being reexamined. The old problems of fed- 
eralism and administrative pluralism, aggra- 
vated by our metamorphosis into a metropoli- 
tan society, are being reviewed—with a kinder 
eye than formerly to ad hoc devices like com- 
mittees, interagency agreements, and local 
flexibility. Thus it goes—for these examples 
could easily be doubled or trebled, all to the 
point that the demands on ASPA for profes- 
sional leadership are great and undeniable. 

As the dynamic center of an emerging pro- 
fession, the Society gives high priority to the 
search of the adventurous administrators and 
academic scholars for fuller knowledge and 
better understanding of the unsolved prob- 
lems of public administration. With equal 
zeal, ASPA is working through various action- 
oriented services to translate the old and new 
insights about administration into better ad- 
ministrative practice and richer administra- 
tive careers. These two aspects of the Society 
program feed one another—keeping theory 
and practice knit together, as they need to be 
if the one is not to become unreal and the 
other routine. 

Rosert J. M. MATTESON 
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and channel of publication. When the Society 
does undertake a study, the subject should be 
of national interest to public administrators— 
ike the educational and research matters now 
belore ASPA committees. In any case, the So 
ciety ought to keep informed—as “Research 
Notes” and “Contemporary Topics” in the 
Review currently help to do—about the gen- 
eral status of public administration scholar- 
ship. This requires friendly ties with the uni 
versities, Management consultants, citizen re 
search agencies, administrative planning units 
in government, and the numerous associations 
of public administration specialists. In profes- 
sional leadership, ASPA does not duplicate 
but instead complements and enhances what 
is being done by individual scholars and by 
other groups. 

The need for creative leadership, broad and 
realistic, is evident in many aspects of public 
administration. The job of the governmental 
executive, for example, is being redefined with 
greater attention to its policy-making and pub- 
lic relations aspects. The personal and infor 
mal sides of administration, including matters 
of individual and group psychology, are re 
ceiving more stress while formal structure is 
less emphasized. The established concepts fa 


voring centralized staff services, unitary lines 
of authority, and limited span of control are 
being reexamined. The old problems of fed- 
eralism and administrative pluralism, aggra- 
vated by our metamorphosis into a metropoli- 
tan society, are being reviewed—with a kinder 
eye than formerly to ad hoc devices like com- 
mittees, interagency agreements, and local 
flexibility. Thus it goes—for these examples 
could easily be doubled or trebled, all to the 
point thar the demands on ASPA for profes- 
sional leadership are great and undeniable. 

As the dynamic center of an emerging pro- 
fession, the Society gives high priority to the 
search of the adventurous administrators and 
academic scholars for fuller knowledge and 
better understanding of the unsolved prob- 
lems of public administration. With equal 
zeal, ASPA is working through various action- 
oriented services to translate the old and new 
insights about administration into better ad- 
ministrative practice and richer administra- 
tive careers. These two aspects of the Society 
program feed one another—keeping theory 
and practice knit together, as they need to be 
if the one is not to become unreal and the 
other routine. 

Rosert J. M. MATTESON 
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LEADERSHIP IN. 
ADMINISTRATION: 


A Sociological Interpretation 
by Philip Selznick 
University of California, Berkeley 


Foreword by Clarence B. Randall 
Retired Chairman, Inland Steel Company 


Mr. Selznick “knows whereof he speaks and 
uses extensive examples from government, 
industry and business to prove his points 
The result is an essay which, while com 
plex, lists the basic elements to be considered 
in the growth of leadership sufficient to 
make organizations satisfactory institutions.” 
—Harold L. Roth, in review for Library 
Journal. 


1957 xii + 162 pp. $4.00° 


GROUP DYNAMICS: 
Research and Theory 


ed. Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander 
University of Michigan 


Includes the following topics: new concepts 
for measuring leadership; leadership and or 
ganization; group attraction and member 
ship; disruption and cohesion of groups 
group pressures and standards; overcoming 
resistance to change; studies in group deci 
sions; cooperation and competition in group 
processes; the dynamics of power; participa 
tory vs. supervisory leadership; leadership 
practices in relation to productivity and 
morale, 


and prig. 1956 xiv + 642 pp. $6.00° 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


by H. G. Barnett, University of Oregon 


Reviewed in the Summer 1957 issue of the 
Public Administration Review (pp. 189-98) 


1955 viii + 196 pp. $5.00° 


*® 15% discount p id to bers of the Amer 
ican Society for Public Administration if check ac 
companies order. (Leadership in Administration, 
$3.40; Group Dynamics, $5.10; Anthropology in 
Administration, $4.25.) 
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A new approach to a 
major national dilemma 


DECISIONS ABOUT PEOPLE 
IN NEED 


A Study of 
Administrative Responsiveness 
in Public Assistance 


By ALAN KEITH-LUCAS 
Professor of Social Work, University of North Carolina 


As government increasingly enters the field 
of public welfare, the pro = be of reconciling 
the older legal and moral concepts of per- 
sonal liberty and rights of all citizens with 
the professional values of those administer- 
ing individualized assistance becomes acute. 
This comprehensive, informative, and pro- 
vocative book on this problem is important 
for all Americans, but particularly for social 
workers, political scientists, lawyers, and pub- 
lic administrators. 


Here, dealing specifically with the adminis- 
tering of the ‘hid to Dependent Children 
a in two southern states, the author 
studies this conflict between professional and 
governmental values and points out the prob- 
lems that arise when government attempts to 
give individualized service. He is concerned 
with the political and administrative implica- 
tion of the — of applicants and re- 
cipients of public assistance; with the actual 
operation of the public welfare program at 
the grass roots where the social workers’ de- 
cisions ag weer | constitute “the law in ac- 
tion.” He considers the ethical and political 
forces and influences such decisions ought to 
be responsive to in a democracy and to what 
extent this ae is in keeping with 
the philosoph ny of the profession or profes- 
sions involved; he examines specific policies 
and decisions made by welfare departments 
at the state and local level and relates these 
actual practices to the theoretical literature 
on the subject. He makes suggestions for the 
strengthening of administrative responsive- 
ness in public assistance and, by implication, 
in all service activities of government. 


338 pages Tables $6.00 
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